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“Judge is my favorite, 
witty, humorous and restful 
after a day’s hard work, 

I appreciate it immensely!” 


Of course you like good stories 
Every week in “Stories to Tell.” in JupGe, you'll find the best and newest 
of the stories—the sort that are good enough to re-tell to your friends —a never 


failing supply of real hits! 


Good jokes! 


Dozens of ‘em; some with pictures, some without; jokes on every conceivable 
subject, from every imaginable angle, but all the kind of jokes that make you 
laugh and leave no sting. 


Good pictures! 
Pictures that are up to the minute, in thought and execution. The work of 
leading American artists such as Lowell, Flagg, Weed, Werner, Barlow, Clarke, 
De Maris, Hoff, Fogarty, Held, Fellowes, Barton; not to forget René Vincent 
from Paris and Heath Robinson from London. 


The theater! 
The weekly review of current Broadway productions in JUDGE is the work of 
(America’s leading dramatic critic—George Jean Nathan. If you have any 
interest in the theater whatsoever, you'll be intensely interested in what he 
thinks and savs—for he never hesitates to say just what he thinks! 


The screen! 
Take America’s most popular indoor sport, translate it through the eyes and 
pen of Heywood Broun, serve weekly in JupGe and you have a tonic that 
chases away all the thoughts of these so-called “dry days.” This is a page 
that is never dry. 


Editorials worth reading! 
There are men whose judgment on interesting topics is well worth having. 
The men who have the ability to express this judgment, readably and inter 
estingly, are rare. One of them is William Allen White and he does it, as you 


will see, every week in JupGE. 


Books worth reading! 
You can’t read all the books but vou can read those that are distinctly worth 
reading. It’s Walter Prichard Eaton’s pleasure to keep up with the new books 
and then to tell you what he thinks of them—every week in JupGr. And 
then, if vou don’t read the books vou'll have enjoved reading Eaton. 


Fore! 
“Told at the Nineteenth Hole” you'll find some dandy stories and good pictures 
and, just now, René Clarke is illustrating cleverly Jim Barnes’ “Common Faults 
of Golfers us 


With the college wits! 
“Trrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible,” you'll find the page of humor and pic- 
tures by the college boys and girls bubbling over with laughs and spirits—evers 


week in Ji DG 


Digest of the world’s humor! 
The cream of the World’s Humor, jokes and pictures, skillfully skimmed by 
JUDGE'S editors All these are but a few of the unusual features that have 
made JupGE more than the world’s oldest —the world’s qreatest humorous weekly. 
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Have You Learned To Typewrite Yet? 


laborious hand-writing which is practically out of date? In hundreds of homes there are 
Olivers for the use of the entire family. Typing is fast becoming universal. 


9 Or do you still 


use the tiring, 





Trial 
The coupon brings the 
Oliver to your office or 
home for 5 days’ trial. 


Judge for yourself. 
Keep it or return it. 


Whic 


We do not mean to ask a ridiculous 
question—but it is just what you face 
nowadays in buying a typewriter. 

Sold in the usual manner, the price 
of a standard typewriter is $100 or 
more, the established price for over 25 
years. 

Sold direct from the factory in the 
Oliver way, the price is half. You save 
the cost of selling. 


We have found that it costs $50.50 
to sella typewriter in the usual manner. 
Likewise, we found that it was unnec- 
essary to maintain an expensive force 
of salesmen and agents, and costly 
branch houses in 50 cities. 


Be Your Own Salesman 


Our new plan of selling has multi- 
plied our production four times over, 
and that also helps us offer new econo- 
mies. 

So today the Oliver offer is the most 
liberal of all—a brand new, standard 
typewriter for only $49.50 cash, or $55 
n installments. Remember, this is 

ossible only because of our simplified 
elling plan and enlarged output. The 
price would still be $100 if we sold in 
the usual manner. 

Note, also, that you get a 
brand new machine, 
our latest and best 
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Easy 
Terms 


The Oliver can be bought 
on easy monthly install- 
ments and you have the 
use of it while paying. 


Read our liberal offer. 


A Standard Typewriter for $100? 


model, a 25-year development. Why, 
even a rebuilt typewriter costs con- 
siderably more. 


Over 900,000 Olivers have been sold. 
The Oliver is a favorite among big 
businesses as well as among. indi- 
viduals. It is famous for its speed, easy 
operation, durability and fine work. 


A Severe Test 


The coupon brings the Oliver for 
Five Days’ Free Trial. When the Oliver 
comes, use it as if it were your own. 
Compare it. Then if you agree that it 
is the finest typewriter, regardless of 
price, and want to buy it, send us 
$49.50 cash. Or if you wish to pay in 
installments, the price is $55, payable 
$3 after trial, then $4 per month. 

If you want to return the 
Oliver, ship it back at our ex- 
pense. You do not risk a 















° A Standard Typewriter for $49.50? 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Make this Oliver test. See if you 
want to save the 
would rather pay $100 


$50.50, or if you 
The trial costs 
you nothing. Nor does it obligate you 


to buy. 

Note that the coupon brings 
EITHER a Free Trial Oliver or Fur- 
ther Information. Check which you 
wish. Then send the pie imme- 


deliver 


diately, so as to insure early 
of your free trial Oliver. 


Canadian Price, $79 


The OLIVER 


Typewriter Gmpany 


1042 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Feseeoeeeeceseeeneeeeneeaeneuanaaeses4 


- § THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ' 
penny — we even refund the H 1042 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. ; 
roing transportation 0 Ship me a new Oliver No. 9 Typewriter for five 
outg & F : days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will pay $550 
charges. as follows: $3 at the end of trial period and then at , 
the waee of Bao month _ title to remain in 7 1 
- oe > until fully paid for. If 1 make cash settlement at ent 
Through ie trial you no of trial period I am to deduct ten per cent and remit : 
your own judge—no sales- & to you $49.50 
¢ d judg Y @ If I decide not to keep it, I will ship it back at your : 
man need urge you. Ou Can § expense at the end of five days. 
* . "e a 
imagine that it : My shipping point is — . 
1 Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 1 
takes the finest H your book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The , 
: Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and 
kind of .a_ type- a: , ‘ 
’ urther information. 
‘ 7 t 
writer to face a = ' 
; . 
trial like this. ' 
# Street Address : 
§ City State H 
+ 
# Occupation or Business 7 
Mec heesdonenaadbnnnannmnamnl 
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The Story of the Great 
Kmancipator’s Only 


Living Child 


By 


Aaron Hardy Ulm 


R bert Todd Lin- Vr. Lincoln as ie 

dn, as he is to-day ippeared when he 

VJ Lincoln lives ir was Secretary of 
i ashington War. in 1880 








The son, Robert Todd Lincoln, still lives 
Some say he is the last survivor in the 
male line of the family from ren 
Abraham Lincoln sprung. He and his 


NCE there was a mid-western “cir 
cuit-riding’* lawver who resolved 
to provide for his eldest son some- 


thing that circumstances had denied the 


father. It was a good school and college two daughters and three granddaughters 
education. At sixteen the bov was sent are the only living descendants of the 


Great Emancipator. Of all the cases of 


to a school in the East for preparation to 
son and great father this is probably the 


enter Harvard. That was in 1859. 
Early in the following vear the father 

greatly desired to visit the bov But he 

hesitated on account of the expense of 


most singular. 

In Washington where he now lives 
Robert Todd Lincoln. how approaching 
his eightieth year, is seen frequently 
driving through the parks or poring over 
old manuscripts and rare books in the 
Library of Congress. But he is rarely 
recognized. It is doubtful if more than 
a hundred residents of Washington know 
him by sight. His name rarely appears 
in the newspapers, never in connection 
with public or social activities. The old 
Georgetown mansion, where he and his 
family make their home, is one of the 


the trip, for the father’s means were not 
large. Then there came to the country 
lawver an offer of a fee of $200 to make 
one speech in a lyceum course conducted 
by a Brooklwn, N. Y.. church. He read 

ily accepted, for it meant full expenses 
for the visit to the son at school. On 
second thought the lveeum managers de 

cided that the country lawver out of the 
West wouldn't draw sufhe iently in_ the 
blasé citv of the East to make the 


venture a safe one for them, A politi al most pi turesque in the national capitol; 
lub in New York City took over the it was built in the eighteenth century by 
eer a wealthy Scotch shipmaster. The Lin 


colns live in dignified elegance. But a 
society editress of long experience in 
Washington was unable to supply the 
names of the daughters and grand- 
daughters. Another did not even recall 
that the Lincolns now make Washington 
their home. 


Phe speech was staged at Cooper 
Unior It attracted national attention 
ind proved to be a great political and his 
torical event It caused the country 
lawver to be asked to speak at other 
plac es on the wav to and from the s« hool 

New Hampshire where he visited his F 
son. And thus crystallized a move Pe te + When tentative plans were being out- 

e . lined some time ago for the dedication 


ment which carried the country lawver i 
to the White House to serve as Presi SS of the great Lincoln Memorial, the 





EWING GALLOWAY 
lent during the most critical era in the The St. Gaudens conception of the physical supreme national tribute to Abraham 
ountrv’s history »pearance of Abraham Lincoln, is, according to Lincoln, it was suggested that special 


The lawver was Abraham Lincoln y critics. the best ever produced provision be made for the attendance of 
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Robert Todd Lincoln and 
his family. 

“Accept my apprecia- 
tion for the thought,” he 
stated when the sugges- 
tion was conveyed to him, 
“but under no_ circum- 
stances must you carry it 
out. We of course shall 
attend, but only on a par 
with the general public. 
We prefer that no notice 
whatever be taken of us.” 

Thus it would seem that 
Robert Todd Lincoln will 
maintain to the end the 
modesty of attitude toward 
his father’s fame that has 
characterized his long life. 
There isn’t of record a sin- 
gle utterance ever penned 
or spoken publicly by him 
on the subject of Abraham 
Lincoln. He has never 
been “interviewed” on the 
subject—or many other 
subjects. For long he has 
been regarded as among 
the most inaccessible of 
prominent men; for aside 
from his name Robert 
Todd Lincoln has played a 
conspicuous part in the 
nation’s life. 

He was born in Spring- 
field, Ill, in 1843, and 
graduated from Harvard 
in 1864. He left the Har- 
vard Law School to enter 
the army, regarding which 
step there survives one of 
the most characteristic of 





A rare photograph of the Lincoln family. 
mous Civil War photographer. 


is Robert Todd Lincoln 





It was taken by Brady, the fa- 
The young man in the captain's uniform 
The little boy is “Tad.” the President's favorite son 


made him perhaps more 
marked than would other- 
wise have been true.”’ 

In fact, “Bob” Lincoln 
“took after” his mother’s 
more than his father’s 
family. But those who 
know him well say that in 
his make-up there is a 
good deal of his father’s 
personality, There is a 
strong suggestion of “Hon- 
est Abe” in a now almost 
forgotten incident of his 
life. While getting his 
feet planted in the profes 
sion of law, he lived in 
South Chicago. \ politi 
cal clique gained control 
of the municipality and 
was wrecking its finances 
An appeal was made to 
Lincoln to run for super 
visor on a reform. ticket 
and break the ring. He 
ran, was elected and gave 
a vear to the obscure job 
of straightening out the 
affairs of a suburban town 
government, 

In his early days he 
took occasional but alwavs 
quiet part in national pol 
itics. His first and among 
his few political speeches 
was for Blaine in 1876 
He supported the third 
term movement for Grant 
in 1880, and Garfield, who 
was elected, offered him 
the post of Sec retary ol 


War. He took it and was 











his father’s letters. It was 
written to General Grant in January, 
1865, and is as follows: 

“Please read and answer this letter 
just as though I was not President, but 
only a friend. My son, now in his 
twenty-second year, having gradu- 
ated at Harvard, wishes to see some- 
thing of the war before it ends. 1 
do not wish to put him in the 
ranks, nor vet to give him a com- 
mission, to which those who have 
served long are better entitled and 
better qualified to hold. Could 
he, without embarrassment to vou 
or detriment to the service, go into 
your military family with some 
nominal rank, I, and not the public, 
furnishing his necessary means’ If 
not, say so without hesitation, because 
I am as anxious and as deeply interested 
that vou shall not be encumbered as vou 
can be yourself.” 

Grant promptly made the boy a mem- 
ber of his staff with the rank of captain. 
He accompanied the general to Wash- 
ington on that memorable April 14th, 
following, and tiius was present at his 
father’s death the next morning. He is 
only one of two living persons who wit- 
nessed that sad event; it is said that he 
has never again put foot in the old dwell- 
ing across from Ford’s Theater where it 
occurred. Incidentally, he was present 
also at the death of President Garfield. 

The young man was showered with 
opportunities for capitalizing his name. 
He spurned all of them. He settled in 
Chicago, buried himself in the study of 


The Lincoln home in Springfield as 


looks to-day. 


the law, and began to practice in 1867, 


turning down all temptations to enter 


politics. 

“He was peculiarly sensitive in the 
matter of gaining reputation on account 
of the name he bore,” a friend wrote of 
him many years ago, “and a sensitiveness 
planted in a nature which in its youth 
was curiously remarkable for stubborn- 
ness and a_ phlegmatic temperament 










the only one of Garfield's 
Cabinet members who was retained by 
Arthur. 

In 1884 a movement was started 
to make Robert Todd Lincoln the 
Republican candidate for President. 
He blocked it on the plea that his 

loyalty belonged to President Ar 

thur, who wanted the nomination 

Later, over his protest, he was ap 

pointed Minister to Great Britain 

by President Harrison. That was 
his last public service in office 

Following it he became spe ial 

counsel for the Pullman Company, 

and later succeeded George M 
Pullman as president. He ts now 
very wealthy. 

“Mr. Lincoln is devoted to the prac 
tice of law and has no desire to leave it 
for any position, however honorable,” 
friend said of him at the time of his ap 
pointment as Minister to the Court of St 
James. His law practice was confine 
largely to the big corporation kind; he 
has been active in the management of 


many corporations in additu n to the 
Pullman Company. 
cago he was the directing power in the 


For a while in Chi 


gas company, at a time when there was 
much agitation regarding the company’s 
policies. In that connection there still 
survives a story which shows that he pos 
sesses a real Lincolnian sense of humor. 
The newspapers were trying to get a 
statement from him, but he would see no 
reporter. There was a Chicago news 
paperman, “Joe” McHugh, who special 
Continued on page 208 
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“What element was it that skied the market from 


They bought blindly, rabidly, in a 


nexperienced and inex pert shoppers 


sort of panic lest somebody else get what they wante 


were without training, knowledge or habitude in purchasing. Spare money 
So the war-profiteer's wife bought 


1918 onward? The 


! before them The y *Russian gene 4 felis 


was new to them; valueless, meaningless 
‘ mi ; aA 
domesticus Thomas) at the price of sealshin. 






Buck Up, Business! 


VI. At Last, for Those Who Have the Sense to Seize It, the Purchaser’s 


Day Has Come 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Illustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 


a: ASY come, easy go” has been the 
k; immemorial motto of the Amer- 
ican shopping public. All our 
Yankee shrewdness used to get left out on 
the sidewalk whenever we entered a store 
Beginning with 1920 there came a change: 
the first half of the maxim became pain- 
fully less true than the second. Six 
months later the “easy go” feature began 
to fade and fail. High prices, ground- 
and-lofty profiteering fostered by the 
long complaisant attitude of the public, 
and the dubious quality of much mer- 
chandise discouraged even the most will- 
ing purchasers. The shopper ceased to 
be “easy” im any sense; he—and more 
importantly she—grew by turns exas 
perated, sulky and darkly suspicious of 
everything that stood behind a counter. 
Phe old slogan no longer had any meaning 
in the face of the buyers’ strike. Now 
that prices are, for the most part, down, 
merchandise again reliable, and values 
good, a new motto is needed. 
Hoover, with his characteristic knack of 


getting at the core of a situation. has 
supplied it. “Shop around” is the Secre 
tary of Commerce’s remedy for the pres- 
ent condition, a remedy which will benefit 
first the public, and as a result. the mer- 
chant, as the public regains its lost 
confidence in the retail trade. 

“Competition is the life of trade,” 
proverbially. It is because of the lack of 
the competitive element in shopping that 
trade fell upon such evil days. In Secre- 
tary Hoover's belief, to restore general 
confidence in values, it is necessary for 
the great mass of people to use their 
eves and brains in examining the market 
for themselves and determining where 
they can most profitably spend their dol- 
lars—instead of not spending them at all. 
His analvsis of the situation, as he re 
cently outlined it for LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 
is this 

“The manufacturer is an expert. In 
seeking his raw material he familiarizes 
himself with the market and buys to the 
best advantage. Similarly the whole 


saler and the jobber know the market 
thoroughly; they do not buy hit-or-miss, 
but where they can find the lowest 
prices. The same applies to the retailer; 
he is constantly alert for the best bar- 
gains and values. Up to this point the 
principle of competition works efficiently. 
It stops short at the consumer. He does 
not attempt to familiarize himself with 
the market. He makes no test of the 
purchasing power of his dollar. Wanting 
a pipe, a watch, or an overcoat he buys it 
at the handiest place or at the store where 
he has always traded without taking the 
trouble to ascertain whether he might not 
do better elsewhere. Not only is_ this 
bad business for him, but it is poor en- 
couragement for the expert retailer who 
sells on the smallest margin and gives the 
best values. Thus the whole competitive 
process lacks the impulse which would be 
given to it by education of the consumer. 
The training of the consumer to the point 
where he can protect his interests as 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
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protect theirs, is the present need of 
business, and this education can be gained 
only by inducing him to shop around, 
When he has learned his end of trade as 
the others know theirs trade will be re- 
vitalized, because he will buy freely where 
he finds values.” 

If people had “shopped around” in the 
days immediately following the war, we 
should never have had the spendthrift 
insanity of that period. “Nor the good 
business” is the corollary to this which 
I have heard from shallow-thinking com- 
mentators. They are wrong. Business 
would have been better because sounder. 
Prices would not have reached their ab- 
surd altitudes, it is true, but who really 
benefited in the long run by these prices? 
A few wild-cat profiteers and hit-or-miss 
speculators. Not standard business in 
general, certainly. At a conference of 
the commercial leaders of an Eastern city 
last vear, a department-store head made 
this statement: 

“IT do not know a merchant of good 
standing and of importance in the trade 
who can say to-day that he is any the 
better off for the price madness of the 
past years, to which we all contributed. 
Most of us are worse off. We have made 
little or nothing in money, and we have 
lost public confidence.” 

Not a man rose to controvert the state- 
ment, 


H AD the public bought carefully, after 
due investigation of retail conditions, 
for value instead of practically “unsight- 
unseen” as boys used to swap knives, 
prices must still have gone up because of 
world-wide conditions; but so much more 
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gradually that there would have been a 
constant stabilization, and when the turn 
came it would have been with no such 
disastrous slump, such general enerva- 
tion of trade as did occur, leaving the 
market flaccid and devitalized. 


\ THAT element was it that skied the 

market from 1918 onward? The in- 
experienced and inexpert shoppers. They 
bought blindly, rabidly, in a sort of panic 
lest somebody else get what they wanted 
before them. They were without train- 
ing, knowledge or habitude in purchasing. 
Spare money was new to them; values, 
meaningless. So the war-profiteer’s wife 
bought “Russian genet” (felis domesticus 
Thomas) at the price of sealskin, and the 
plumbers’ apprentice or the shipyard 
laborer, his pocketbook bulging with 
“such stuff as dreams are made on,” said: 
“T'll take that one,” indicating the dia- 
mond-studded cigarette case—and all the 
rest of us paid for it because enough easy 
dollars in the market corrupt all the rest 
and set them spinning down the primrose 
path of Waste. In those days a jeweler 
acquaintance told me of selling a $150 
watch to a Polish woman who could 
hardly talk enough English to let him 
know that she wanted something “worth 
a lot of money” (it was about the poorest 
bargain in his shop), and subsequently 
seeing her at a meat market chaffering 
with passionate intensity and trained 
shrewdness over the cost of a couple of 
chops. In the matter of food, she had 
“shopped around” and she knew. But 
any jeweler could have sold her German 
silver for platinum. 

“No brains, lots of money” is the 


formula by which the trade described the 
shopper of 1918-1919-1920. ‘*Less money, 
more brains” would be fairly applicable 
to the purchaser of the present season. 
She may not yet know exactly what she 
wants, but she has a_ pretty solidly 
settled notion of what she is going to pay 
for it after she has found it. That familiar 
demand of the splurging vears, “Haven't 
vou got something more expensive?” isn’t 
heard nowadays as often as a rabbit barks 
at a bulldog. Fashions have changed. ( 


N- Philadelphia the shop — people 

told me: 

“It takes three salespeople to sell what 
two used to, and they spend more time 
and effort per man doing it.” 

In Boston the word was: “The women 
are thinking in halves and quarters of a 
dollar this season. Two years ago any- 
thing under a dollar was carfare.” 

New York said: “There’s still some 
free-and-easy buying done by the out- 
siders who come to a hotel for a week to 
blow themselves. But the regular cus- 
tomers, when it comes to high-priced 
goods, are buying on a 10 or 20 or maybe 
30 per cent. basis compared to what they 
used to. That is, if they’re buying at all.” 

In Chicago they complained: “The 
come in, wander around, lift up a price 
tag, give it a hard look, and buy something 
cheaper.” 

The Cleveland — store-viewpoint — is: 
“Women used to come in to buy what 
they wanted. Now they come in to spend 
what they want. There’s a big difference. 
They’ve got a certain sum fixed that thes 
mean to spend, and you've got to hypno- 
tize them to get them a dollar above it.” 

Does this sound like a dismal outlook 
for the retail trade? It is nothing of the 
sort. It is, on the contrary, a sure sign 
of convalescence. Business has been 
sick; very sick indeed. It has been suf 
fering from—well, let's say a species of 
anaemia caused by insufficient circulation. 
The shopper represents the blood and her 
money the red corpuscles. She has not 
been circulating as she should. Now she 
has begun again. She is prospecting 
around with an eve that is still wary, but 
is nevertheless interested. The red cor- 
puscles of her money are unquestionably 
below normal, but they will increase in 
number and vigor as the circulation whips 
up. If the retailers of the country are 
wise enough to tempt the appetite of the 
convalescent with savory tidbits in the 
form of real values and not try to overfeed 
at once, the return to full health is only a 
matter of time. But to attempt to force 
high prices again as soon as a little im- 
provement shows, would be like giving a 
typhoid patient a whole loin of pork for 
his first meal. 

The day of the consumer is definitely 
here. From long experience in investi 
gating and purchasing I have become a 
not-easily-persuadable, or, in modern 
parlance, a “hard-boiled” buyer. Yet, 
there is hardly a line into which I have 
recently probed that has not strongly 
tempted me to buy for my personal uses, 
and where I have bought, I have got the 
best bargains that I have seen since 1916. 
Be sure, however, that I did not do this 
by grabbing at the first thing thrust under 
my nose. For the purposes of this series 
I have of necessity been “shopping 
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around,” and have taken advantage of 
what I thus found. Anyone can do it 
with a little care and patience and resolu- 
tion not to buy except for value.” One 
soon comes to derive a grim satisfaction 
in looking a profiteering store’s salesman 
in the eve and saving: 

“No: I don’t think that is worth the 
money and I won't take it.” (If, by the 
way. 10 per cent.—no, 5 per cent., pos 
sibly even 1 per cent. would be enough 
of all shoppers would adopt that formula, 
unfair prices would speedily vanish from 
the market. 

While I am having no difficulty in find 
ing excellent values, a friend of mine who 
is at the head of a large and successfully 
conducted — enter- 
prise complains 
that everything 
that he buvs for 
himself is still at 
top prices, but 
that it 
can t be 


probably 

helped 
and he doesn’t sup- 
pose he gets stuck 
worse or oftener 
than anvone else, 
and anyway he 
hasn't time to 
“fuss about it.” 
He is the typical 
non-competitive 
purchaser of whom 
Secretary Hoover 
speaks. So I made 
for him a rough 
value analysis of 
his personal and 
office equipment, 
gave him the figures 
and invited him to 
compare them with 
the prices paid. 
They averaged an over-ex- ae 


penditure of more than 30 
He was aghast 

“If Tran my business on that basis.” 
he said, “thev’d have me in jail in a 
vear—and serve me right!” 


per cent, 


Buying for oneself ought to be con- 
sidered part of a man’s business and still 
more, of Instead, it has 
alwavs been regarded rather in the light 
of an indoor sport Yet to get away from 
the purely amateur and into the: more 
professional attitude toward private put 


womans. 


chasing 1s no great trick. As a_ basis 
there are two readily available sources 
of basic information, advertising and the 
catalogues of the great mail-order houses. 
I am well aware that in making the latter 
suggestion 1 am treading in the vicinage 
of sensitive toes, for when as a contribu 
tion to the Thrift Campaign of several 
vears back, I advised consultation of 
these pamphlets, voices rose from. the 
retail trade accusing me of evervthing 
from Bolshevism to taking bribes from 
the mail-order houses. In fairness to 
retail merchants, in comparing mail-order 
with local prices, it must always be re 
membered that vour store affords vou 
the great advantage of examining the 
goods before purchase; also that vou 
have no delivery charges to pay and that 
vou are getting the article now instead of 
several davs hence; In view of which a 
small increase in price becomes of no im 
discrepancy 


portance. But) where the 
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runs high—say 25 per cent. or more 
then sniff the air for an odor of profiteering! 
For example, I had occasion during the 
holidays to buy a serviceable traveling 
bag. Leather goods constitute a difficult, 
variable, and tricky market, one in 
which I am not expert enough to buy 
with confidence. Therefore, I marked 
down my item from the mail-order cata- 
logue and set out to duplicate it in three 
cities. At my first shop, a very “smart” 
New York establishment with an inter 





SUS PICLOUS of price ’ They still feel insecure 
: they don't know but that the price you set to-day 


be cut in two to-morrow 


national name, the price asked was three 
times the mail-order figure. To be sure, 
the bag was a little better lined and fin- 
ished than the catalogue exhibit, but this 
is a minor element by no means justifying 
the great discrepancy in the charge. At 
a high-class Philadelphia store the bag 
would have cost me a little more than 
double the mail-order rate; and a Wash- 
ington department store was only 20 
per cent. cheaper than the Philadelphia 
place. Yet, before I was through with 
my inter-city search, I had found four 
places where the excess over the catalogue 
price was only 15 per cent., and one 
where it was only 10 per cent. 

It is always worth while to examine the 
advertisements, though not necessarily in 
a spirit of blind faith, as there are special 
sales in selected lines almost daily, and 
while many stores strive to meet the 
cuts of their competitors, this is not 
always feasible. It would be easy to fill 
this whole issue with rules of guidance 
about ads. But one contract must suffice 
for a general indication: 


EXHIBIT A 


{dvertisement of a San Francisco Jeweler 





This is no ale to raise money, for we don't 
ticularly need i It is not a removal sale 

1 lease-expiring sale, nor a fire sale, nor a 
tock-reducing — sale Prices are not cut and 
lashed for most of our stock is not included It 


frank! 1 sale of slow-selling jewelry that 


we prefer to convert into money. Buyers aren't 
clairvoyant, and ours have done pretty well, con 
sidering this is all we have to sacrifice after a year 
in which several hundred thousand dollars worth 
of jewelry was sold ny store is bound to choose 
the wrong things sometimes. So if there’s any 
thing in the list vou want, come and get it, knowing 
that you are buying it mighty cheap 


EXHIBIT B 
utable Eastern « 
shop 


posably rep ity specialty 


An Old-Time Sale at Old-Time Prices 
To-morrow at s you can buy a &50 
Dress for $15: a 860 Suit for 825: or a 895 Coat 
for 835 


\ exhales honesty and 
fair dealing; B is in the best 
stvle of the advertising 
Ananias. Many advertise- 
ments fall so naturally into 
the one class or the other 

that it takes but 
little acumen to 
distinguish them. 
From those which 
suggest the twi- 
light zone of half- 
way between, the 
wise shopper will 
shy off. 

Control of retail 
advertising is un 
fortunately 
impracticable. — I 
say “unfortu 
nately” because if 
merchants 
could by common 
consent — establish 
some sort of cen- 
sorship among 
themselves — they 
might eliminate, or 
at least tone down 
the sort of out 
burst which 
characterized — the 
after- holiday ef- 

forts of the retail trade to 
clear its stock and which con 
firmed the public's still sensitive 
suspicions regarding price-juggling. Early 
in the year a dozen prominent New York 
stores put out announcements of fur sales. 
quite striking in their similarity. Prices 
were cut in half or thereabouts, such 
figures as these being given: Mink coat. 
formerly priced at $3,300 reduced to 
$1,500; sable wrap formerly priced at 
$4,500 cut to $2,000; ermine wrap cut 
from $3,000 to $1,600 and so on. 

To four of these advertisers I put three 


against 


may not 


simple questions: 

Were the reduced goods authentically 
the same as the “former price” goods? 
All claimed that they were. 

Were the “former prices,” as given, 
actual sale prices or were they marked 
up in order to be marked down? Actual 
sale prices in all cases, according to the 
replies. 

“Then,” I asked, “‘are you now selling 
at a loss or were you profiteering to the 
limit on your first prices, since one or 
another of these conditions must be true 
in a 50 per cent. cut on high-priced 
goods?” Two of the advertisers were 
annoyed at this query, one was amused, 
and the other said that he was selling 
at a loss.* 

Projecting the inquiry into the future I 

*Later I checked this up with an expert. The truth 
was not in that merchant! 

(Continued on page 207) 
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SECTS AND SCHISMS 








HY do we have so many 
churches, with vacant pews, 
when fewer churches not 
only could accomplish 
more, but having less over- 
head cost, could afford to employ more 
competent preachers? 

The same question might be asked 
about lodges, college fraternities, societies 
founded upon ancestry, military orders, 
and clubs of one kind or another. Why 
are there so many different kinds? At 
first thought the answer might seem to 
be: because there are so many kinds of 
people. But that does not offer suffi- 
cient explanation. Two different 
churches do not exist because each draws 
one particular type of folk. For there 
is probably just as much variety among 
the people in one church as in both. The 
real answer is the clique instinct in man- 
kind—the desire to form little exclusive 
groups. Having organized a set, or a 
club, or a church, those on the inside 
have the satisfaction of feeling that they 
are better in certain respects than people 
who do not belong. 

When I was a youngster, and com 
pelled to attend the Presbyterian church, 
I readily got the impression that the 
Presbyterians, because of certain slight 
differences in beliefs, were much superior 
as a class to Methodists or Baptists. 1 
don’t recall that anybody ever exactly 
told me so; I simply sensed it. So strong 
was this feeling, though nothing was 
said about it, amongst us Presbyterians, 
that even to-day when I meet a Metho- 
dist or an Episcopalian, I find myself 
thinking that he is not the social or re- 
ligious equal of a Presbyterian. My 
reasoning power tells me that such an 
idea is utterly absurd; but when I don’t 
stop to reason—as often happens —the 
same sneaking notion remains that I was 
raised in a church somewhat better than 
his. 

Now, if everybody in town belonged 






to the one big church what 
would be the fun? How could 
one person feel that he was the 
sectarian superior of somebody 
else? By quibbling over an un 
important detail of 
ritual, however, it is possible to 
find sufficient excuse to break 
into smaller groups. each happily 
sure that it is nearer to the truth 
than the other. In our town 
vears ago was a church congrega- 


creed, or 





it was proper to sing psalms or 
hymns. Those who held that 
psalms alone gave them the right 
vehicle of choral expression broke 
away and established a new 
church. This in turn suffered a 
split over the question: is organ 
musie in a church worldly and 
wicked? Many contended that 
an organ served a lofty purpose 
in that it made for more effective singing. 
as a form of worship. But the other 
crowd contained so many irreconcilables 
that they started a third church. It was 
impossible, of course, for each of these 
three churches to hire as high-salaried a 
preacher as if they had remained under 
one roof. Sometimes one, or even all 
three, would have to put up with a 
noticeably mediocre quality of sermons. 
But, at that, I believe the members of 
each congregation were much happier to 
be thus divided. For each crowd knew 
that they were right and the others 
wrong. 


HIS craving for controversy, for tak- 

ing sides on almost any proposition, is 
strong in people. When there are two 
baseball teams in a town it is a rare thing 
for all members of a family to agree on 
which should win the championship. 
Much ill feeling has been stirred up 
among kin folk by dinner table discus- 
sions over such questions as whether Doc 
Cook went to the North Pole. In any 
community where there is more than one 
brass band, small boys are certain to 
come to blows because unable to agree 
on which band has the best snare drum- 
mer. Those who think that Matt Kamp 
is a better drummer than Horace Zell 
enjoy defending their opinion, and being 
on one particular side, just as do those 
who form themselves into a church, club, 
or society. 

But having got into a group, whether 
it happens to be a church or a fraternity, 
the clique instinct then fills one with a 
strong desire not only to defend this and 
make it seem superior to others, but also 
to keep up a great semblance of exclu- 
siveness. Even a lodge of which one 
may become a member about as readily 
as becoming a customer at the nearest 
barber shop, is certain to have formali- 
ties and preliminaries intended to mak« 
the joiner feel that he is being very 
greatly honored, 

A man likes to join a club whose re- 
quirements are high enough to keep out 
many applicants while still low enough 


tion that could not agree whether 


By FRED C. KELLY 


not to bar him. 
he is secretly pleased il these require 
ments are raised—so that a candidate 


But after once joining. 


must show one more college degree 
higher social standing, more highly ap 
proved ancestry. or anything else which 
has a tendency to make for a more con- 
spicuous distinction between those lucky 
ones who are regarded by the world as 
in and the numerous unfortunates who 
are out. 

Much the same thing happens moa 
way, in chur hes. More than one 
minister has told me that the reason a 
church does not grow is often because 
those in control do not want it to gTOW 
There are always those who feel: “If 
everybody's going to be pe rmitted to 
belong to our church. then please tell 
me what's the point to my belonging to 
ir 


bong men who contribute most heavil 
to the upkeep of a church. and who. 
though in the minority, are thus able to 
boss things, are likely to be men whose 
capacity for wickedness is somewhat cir 
cumscribed. To begin with, they may 
be too old to have retained mue h interest 
in deviltry, and their position in the 
community as professional 
citizens is such that thes 


prominent 
would not 
think it prudent to be conspicuously 
sinful even if they had the inclination. 
Consequently they are not much in sym- 
pathy with impiety in others. They are 
opposed to letting their church bea social 
center, unwilling to sanction dancing 
and card playing on the part of their 
members. \s | heard one 
pillar observe: “If we let our young 


vounger 


people lead a life of pleasure and yet 
belong to the church, we make the wor 
ship of God too easy.” In other words, 
he would make service to the Almighty 
as difficult as possible, but not so rigid 
as to bar himself from seeming partici 
pation. Having no longer much urge 
for pleasures that he regards as sinful. 
he would set up rules and taboos that 
would keep his church fairly exclusive. 
so that being a member in good standing 
carries a certain amount of distinction. 
This clique instinct is by no means 
For it includes the 
impulse to defend one’s own crowd o1 


wholly undesirable. 


community against all comers and to 
excel over rival groups—whether thes 
be churches, cities or even nations. It 
is Closely allied with civi pride and wit] 
patriotism, both of which are, of course, 
very desirable 

To be extre mely proud of one’s town 
or country and try to keep out objection 
able immigrants—that is of course highly 
commendable. But to maintain a fence 
about a town, or a chureh, and shut out 
other individuals, for motives of vanity 
or personal aggrandizement, is, it seems 
to me, running a little to extremes— just 
as patriotism, when it becomes national- 
ism, to the point of inflicting itself on 
other nations and provoking war, is a 
great deal worse than no patriotism at 


all. 





dazzling beauty of | 
elder daughter, Dor 
Blanca 





"a HEN I was twenty-one.” said 
/ Latourne, “my Uncle Ambroise 
presented his account as m) 


Uncle Ambroise was a wonder 


cuardian. 
boiled me aliy . 


ful business man. He 
His settlement left me penniless. 

*“*You haven't a sou. he announced. 
“And vou owe ne 6,000 frances. I was in 
about the same fix when I was vour age.” 

“"Did vou also have a guardian who 
robbed you?’ 

‘You insult an honest man.” my uncle 
replied, “and at the same time vou forfeit 
an inheritance. That's what I call a poor 
start in life.’ 

“We exchanged some further amenities 
of this sort. 

“The next dav [ found myself turned 
I remembered that I had another 

nele in) Argentina. was a_ horse 
breeder and cattle raiser. I decided to go 
to South America. I sold some jewelry 
und my gold watch to pay my passage on 
and some weeks 


adrit. 


who 


the steamer La Guyenne, 

later Lreached that sector of the pampas 

which my Uncle Amable lived. 

“He gave me a fairly cordial welcome. 
‘We have plenty of beefsteaks and 

utton chops here” he said. ‘And if vou 

the trouble, nothing will prevent vou 


ak 
mm making a small fortune.’ 

“He put me m charge of a 
parated from the rest of his holdings by 
a desert. [ lived there 
were savages or half savages 


half-breeds 


ranch, 


with men who 
I mean by 
that. Indians. and a few 
almost decivilized whites. 


“We had to alter 


2.000 horses and 10,000 sheep 


8.000 cattle. 


look 


half-breed 
One day he 


MONG my 
é named Lous Colorado. 
was bathing in the river and was seized 
the point 


met Was a 


Was Ol 


cramp. He 


with a 
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f drowning. IT swim like a 
crocodile. In the time it took 
me to strip off my leather suit 
and my boots I was in the 
water, and I fished out Colo- 
rado. 

“He threw his arms about 
my knees in the manner of 
the ancients and declared: 

“Tf you ever have an enemy 
vou would like to get rid of, all 

you have to do is to give me a 


sigh. 

“He pointed to the handle of 
his knife. 

“T attached no importance to 
his words. But thereafter Colo- 
rado gave evidences of extraordi- 
He followed me 
was at the 
vigilant. I 


nary gratitude. 
everywhere. His devotion 
same time discreet 
couldn't escape it. 


and 


I was four vears in the 


Be ees E passed, 


pampas when circumstances brought 


me tothe ranch of Alvarez Azevedo. This 
visit was the great event of my life. 


Senor Alvarez welcomed me magnificently 
Uncle Amable. I spent a 
week as his guest. Everything else paled 
in my eves before the dazzling beauty of 
his elder daughter, Dona Blanca. When 
they are beautiful, Spanish-American 
women have an incomparable charm. At 
the end of the week T was madly in love 
with Blanea. [prolonged my visit. My) 
malady became incurable. 

“Dona Blanca interested in’ me 
and gave me permission to speak to her 
father. 

“Don 
swered 

**My daughter will have the dowry of 
a princess. What can vou bring her? 

“T was obliged to admit that IT didn't 
know. All would depend on my uncle. 

"Consult with him, said Don Alvarez. 
will see about it. 


in honor of 


Was 


Alvarez listened to me and an- 


“Then we 
WENT to mv Uncle Amable. He 
snubbed me properly. 

**The share of the profits which I have 
put aside for vou amounts to about 20,000 
pesos, he said. “LT will agree to increase 
income. But that is all I 


your vearly 
I am not one of those 


can do for vou. 
who undress before they are ready to go 
to bed. Of that may be sure. 
Govern yourself accordingly.” 

“T was in despair. The image of 
Dona Blanca pursued me. I grew thin 
and hollow-eved. 

“Luis Colorado seemed to be 


vou 


as de- 


The Half-breed’s 
Gratitude 


By J. H. Rosny, Aine 


Translated from the French by William L. McPherson 


pressed as I was. He followed me like a 
shadow. Sometimes he said to me: 

“*Tell me what I can do for von. 
master.” 

“*There isn’t anything to do,’ I an 
swered, thoroughly discouraged. 

“He gave me a strange look and then 
lapsed into his customary taciturnity. 

“T took excessively long riding trips 
and one day, exhausted by fatigue and 
worry, I fell ill. Colorado watched over 
me. He was much perturbed. He mut 
tered between his teeth words which I 
didn’t understand. 

“On the eighth day of my sickness he 
vanished. A whole week passed without 
news of him. My condition grew worse. 
I was ina state of languor, which the onl 
doctor in that out-of-the-way region didn't 
know how to treat. 

“In the morning they carried me out 
on the shaded terrace. I lay on a sofa 
and dreamed. Solitude aiding, I fell into 
a melancholy so black that I wanted to die. 


( NE Monday as I was dreaming thus, 

my eves fixed on the plain and my 
mind haunted by the image of Dona 
Blanca, Colorado suddenly appeared 
before me. I lifted my head in astonish- 
ment. He gazed at me feverishly. 

*"Where do you come from? I asked. 

‘T crossed the desert,” he answered; 
then quickly lowered his head, turned 
away his eves and stammered: 

**There has been an accident. Your 
uncle fell from a horse and broke his 
skull.” 

“I felt cold 
fluttering in the air about me. 

* "Luis. [ eried, ‘it was vou! 

“He shrugged his shoulders. 


something and sinister 


An iront- 
cal smile framed itself on his lips 
* “Tt was fate. master. The horse ran 


away. Three witnesses saw every single 
detail.” 
“Tt was vou! | repeated, horror- 


stricken, 

“He smiled again. 

* ‘There Is ho proof ol it in heaven 
or on earth.” 

Latourne 
Then he resumed: 

“T passed a terrible month 
black remorse. It is true, nevertheless, 
that my uncle fell from the horse. There 

And there wasn't 
Yet some devotions 


was silent for a moment. 


a month of 


were three witnesses. 
a single bit of proof! 
are frightful.” 

“But did you marry Dona Blanca?” | 
asked. 

“What would you have done in my 


place?” 
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. 
HE Canadian farmer has taken 
the bit in his teeth and is on his 
way. The Province of Ontario 
has had a Farmer Party Government for 
more than a vear and last spring the till- 
ers of the soil forsook their plows long 
enough to vote agriculturists into power 
in Alberta. In the Dominion elections. 
held in December, the farmers were more 
feared and favored than any other eco- 
nomic or political group in Canada, and 
Ww ith justification. Talk about our loosely 
organized and comparatively inchoate 
agricultural bloc in Congress! In Canada 
as a result of the December elections the 
Progressives, as the farmers are known 
politically, returned sixty-five members 
to the House of Commons at Ottawa. In 
the same election the Conservatives, who 
had had a clear majority of the chamber, 
returned only fifty-one. With the Lib- 
erals, who will have 117 members in the 
new House, the Canadian agricultural 
LOC is expected to work in fairly close 
concert, always mindful, however, that 
f necessary it can with the 
Conservatives and the two Labor mem- 
bers to outvote by one the Liberal plu- 
rality. 
In other words, it holds the balance of 
power by direct mandate of the Canadian 


combine 


voter, and not simply because its mem- 
bers happen to come from farming sec- 
tions. When the new Parliament meets, 
as it will in the course of the next few 
weeks, we shall the fruits 
of the amazing victory the sons 
of Canada’s soil. 

Any great 
akin to a pendulum in its action. 


begin to see 


won by 


sentiment is 
During 


movement of 


the war practically all classes in all the 
belligerent nations worked in unison for 
a common end. After the war the pendu 
lum of sentiment inevitably swung to the 
opposite extreme and all over the world 
we find groups in nations working openly 
or covertly for only class interest. The 
Farmer Party in Canada appears to be 
one of the frankest class-for-class groups 
to be found anvwhere. It is a class party 
built on an economic foundation to pro 
mote the 


rather than all the classes of the Dominion 


welfare of farmers as a group 


as a nation. It is only fair to say that 
representative men = ol other groups In 
Canada confidently expect the Farmer 
Party to give good government where it 
sin power, 

Phe Farmer Party in Canada is really 


a retaliatory Ol perhaps ole should Sa\ 
organization. The 
that their orgam 
Thev insist that it ts 
Economie or political, or both, 
first or 


lefensive— political 
farmers’ leaders deny 
Zation ts political. 
ceonomic, 
t is the direct outgrowth of the 


fight the Canada 


ganized farmers of 


vet better prices for their grain 


made to 


By 
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CANADA'S 


AGRICULTURAL 


BLOC 


The Dominion Feels the Grip of 


Class Government 
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PHOTOS HESS 


and wriggle free of the tyranny imposed 
railroad executives and big 
elevator operators. The movement 
started in 1901, in the days of 30 and 40 
cent wheat, when the farmers were abso- 
lutely at the merey of the railroads and 
elevator operators. From this economic 
organization the Farmers’ 
It is now what it was 
group, In- 
prov ine ial 


on them by 


protes tive 
Party 
in the beginning: 
manipulating 


has grown, 
An economit 
fluencing and 
and national tools for the economic ad 
vancement of a class. 

The group idea has its 
clearest expression in the Farmer Party 
now ih power it Alberta. For purposes 
of illustration we will use that party and 
its actual, if unofficial, head, H. W. Wood. 
Mr. H. Greenfield is Premier of | the 
Province of Alberta to-day, but Mr 
Wood, the president of the political or 
whatever vou 


government 


organization 
although not elected to 


CCOnOTD 1 
choose to eall it 
office, appears to be the real head of the 
provincial government. 

Greenfield, the Premier, passed through 


WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Calgary while I was there, arriving 
late in the evening and stopping in 
town only for a few hours. In com 
pany with a local reporter I met him 
at the station. I saw a tall, heavy 
set, tight-lipped man of middle age. 
lis shoulders, arms and hands are 
enormous. His jaw is a grim rock of 
flesh. The eves are a fighting blue 
He walks with the free, crude stride 
and slight roll of a powerful, well set 
There is the suggestion of 
confident truculence in his movements. 

The analytical machinery which nat 
urally becomes developed in a reporter. 
automatically began its attempt at classi- 
fication in my mind as IT was presented 
to him. 

“Skipper of a big ocean liner who's 
worked his way up from the fo’castle of a 
windjammer,” was the first suggestion. 
“No. Not quite. Ex-prizefighter? No. 
Famous old big league ball player who has 
bought a Class A minor league club and 
made money? Close, but not quite it. 
President of a big trade union? Ah! 
That’s him!” 


I had him! 


up sailor. 


Like John Lewis, the head 
of the Mine Workers’ Union 
for example. Appearance, 
speech, manner—all made 
the comparison pat. 

He said he would see me 
a little later at the head- 
quarters of the United Farm- 
ers of Alberta. A little 
later I sought him there. 

Now there are certain in 
stitutions that have the 
same flavor all over the 
white world. Among these 
are police stations, court 
housesand trade-unionhead- 
quarters. When I walked 
into the offices of the United 
Farmers of Alberta late that 
night I knew where I was. 
I was in a trade-union head- 
quarters. 

I found Greenfield, the 
Premier, in an office with 
H. W. Wood, the head of 
the Alberta farmers’ organization. I 
asked the Premier several questions. In 
answer to each he said: “Ask Mr. Wood 
about that. He can tell you more about 
it than I can.” 

“Does Mr. Wood speak your mind on 
all things having to do with the United 
Farmers of Alberta?” I inquired. 

The Premier of the province nodded 
assent. “Whatever he says Pll back up.” 

He left soon to catch a train and I was 
alone with one of the most interesting 
personalities I have met in the economic 
or political world within the last two 
Nears. 

\ Jong, lean, loose-jointed man with a 
limp old shapeless cap pulled low ove: 
his forehead. A ruddy-faced man with 
a large, fleshy nose and wide, full, some 
what Lincolnesque lips. A man who sat 
slumped low in his chair with his eyes 
almost hunched up knees 
braced against the edge of the table. 

I asked questions and he answered, 
haltingly at first but with gradually in 
creasing enthusiasm, until, after an hour 


closed, his 
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or more he was on his feet, covering the 
room with long strides, his blue eyes wide 
open and aglow from the fires of faith 
that burn strong in him, telling me the 
story of his dream and the considerable 
extent of its realization. 

He was an American, this dreaming, 
idealistic, foxy old farmer, who is now the 
practical head of the Government of Al- 
berta, Canada. He was born in Missouri, 
just before the Civil War, and lived there 
until 1905. He was active in the old 
Populist Party; saw it come into being, 
rise to some pretensions and disintegrate 
utterly within four vears. In 1905 he 
went to Canada, settling near Carstairs, 
Alberta, and to-day he is, in all practical 
essentials, the head of the provincial 
Government in the land of his adoption. 

Like Greenfield, the Premier, who came 
to Canada from England twenty years 
ago and began life as a farm hand, he is a 
practical, successful farmer. He is a sue- 
cessful farmer and his opponents will tell 
the world that he is a successful politician. 
He says he is not a politician, but he is; 
a shrewd, far-sighted leader of men who 
knows where he wants to take his fol- 
lowers and is already well along on his 
chosen way. 

If the farmers comprised the entire na- 
tion he would be a flaming patriot. He 
sees himself as one having broader vision 
than those of his brethren who are swayed 
by a national rather than a class con- 
sciousness. He has, for the farmers of 
Alberta, of Canada—perhaps of the world 

some measure of that quality of feeling 
which Lincoln had for the United States 
asanation. He is of those whose supreme 
sense of loyalty is expressed in service to 
his economic class rather than to all the 
various classes which go to make up a 
country, united in the complete family 
known as a nation. 


E believes that the farmer group is 

the only one which can, at present, 

function successfully as an economic class 

in gaining and holding influence on or 

control over government. His argument, 
summarized, is this: 

“Farmers are the only who 
have a common economic interest. The 
conditions which work for the good of a 
little farmer equally benefit his more suc- 
cessful neighbor with a vast acreage under 
cultivation. Also, farmers are bound by 
an enduring and unchangeable tie—the 
land. The skilled man who receives high 
pay is not on the same footing with the 
pick and shovel laborer. So with the run 
of small business men—what have they 
got in common with the magnate? The 
farmers comprise the only group having 
a common economic interest and they 
an economic group 
Govern- 


workers 


must function as 
rather than as a political party. 
ment has been in the hands of the money 





class. Only the farmers, working as a 
class, can win government from money.” 

Candidates of the U. F. A. pledge them- 
selves to do the party will. Many who 
are now in office in Alberta put their 
signed resignations in the hands of their 
local organizations before they were 
elected. This practice was one of the 
strongest counts against the five Socialist 
assemblymen who were tried by the New 
York legislative body at Albany in 1920, 
and ousted from their seats there, and the 
Socialist Party has since decided to abol- 
ish it. 

Wood frankly recognizes the impossi- 
bility of a farmer-labor platform and 
ticket. There is a labor party in Alberta, 
but Farmer-Party candidates there make 
no attempt to modify their campaigns as 
a lure to the labor vote. Where the 
Farmer Party is strong they ask the sup- 
port of labor on the general grounds that 
the Farmer Government will be better 
for the worker than that of any of the old 
parties; and where labor is strong, the 
farmers support its candidate without 
asking special farm interest pledges. 
There is co-operation between the groups 
but never anything approximating amal- 
gamation. 


HE United Farmers of Alberta has a 

membership of about 35,000. There 
are 1,000 men’s locals; 400 women’s organ- 
izations and 100 or more junior societies. 
In these locals the farmers, their wives 
and children meet often for the study and 
discussion of everything affecting their 
welfare. These locals appoint delegates 
to the district conventions on the basis 
of one delegate to ten members. The 
delegates at the district conventions, of 
which there are ten, then select the can- 
didates. President Wood boasts that the 
central organization never has anything 
whatever to do with the selection of can- 
didates. The theory is that the candi- 
date is thus the expression of the people, 
absolutely uninfluenced by centralized 
power. 


According to U. F. A. official statement, 
the following things are what the organi 
zation hopes to do: 


1. Extend its organization so that it will 
still more completely represent the farm 
population of Alberta. 

One notes that reference is made to farm 

population only.) 

2. Promote a healthy community spirit. 

3. Stimulate the young, especially to con- 
sciousness of responsibility for service. 

t. Improve the standard of country living. 

One notices that there is no reference to 

the standard of city living.) 

5. Promote the practice of co-operation so 
that distribution of the ordinary com- 
modities may be effected 
nomically. 

6. Seek better rural education. bringing an 


more eco- 


agricultural education within reach of all 
our rural youth 

The reference is to rural education only 

7. Help make the next generation of rural 
Canadians fit to hold their own with all 
others, mentally, 
nomically and politically 

The reference is to rural Canadians only 


physically, socially, eco- 


8. Secure practical application of the prin- 
ciples of the Farmer's Platform, abolish- 
ing tariff injustice and securing revenue 
by more equitable methods 

9. Oppose class domination SOW ially, eco- 
nomically and politically 


Study that last clause in relation to the 
others. Oppose class domination! If the 
Farmer Party is not a class party, what 
is it? Wood himself flatly declares that 
it IS a class party. Its members in office 
are pledged to work for the farmers as a 
True enough, it was organized to 
fight the domination of the big money 
But is there no way to abolish a 
political injustice save by the substitution 
of an injustice? Is it true that the only 
way to oust one class from the seats of 
government is by putting another class 
in its place? 

In order fully to understand Alberta’s 
position to-day let us do a little SuUPPOs- 
ing. Let us suppose that the dominant 
political machine in Pennsylvania was the 
American Federation of Labor; that the 
governor and all the legislators 
A. F. of L. men, pledged to serve only the 
interests of labor, and that the unofficial 
but real head of it all were Sam Gompers. 
If all that were true, Pennsylvania's situ- 
ation would be analagous to that of Al- 
berta. Do you say that such a govern- 
ment would be probably better than some 
Pennsylvania has had? Perhaps. But 
how is it possible to abolish class govern- 
ment by substituting one dominant class 
for another? 


class. 


class. 


were 


RHE Farmer Party in Alberta is the 

swing back of the pendulum from the 
extreme nationalism that existed during 
the war. Wherever such a party is perma- 
nently established, democracy must be 
dead; and wherever the germ of democ- 
racy is alive, such a party cannot be per- 
manently established. Rule by class is 
antagonistic to democracy, whether the 
ruling class represents money, farmers, 
doctors, lawvers or merchant chiefs. The 
Farmer Party in Alberta may give the 
province the best government it has ever 
had. That would be no argument in its 
favor to a believer in democracy. The 
best rule in the world is that of a wholly 
good, wholly competent absolute mon- 
arch. But in the long run ruling mon- 
archs and good or bad, 
“OF the 
people, by the people and for the people.” 
Trv and make the rule of any class fit that 
Irv and do it! 


classes, 


ruling 
must go if democracy is to live. 


statement of democracy. 
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The Safety Valve 


By Scammon Lockwood 
Illustrated by r. Vv. EB. Ivory 


CHAPTER I\ 




















OO common altogether sald 
Zelda. “I understand that about The Story Thus Far 
fifty are stolen every day. No, LUCILE GRESHAM. a { shionable New York 
t would have to be something more for th ie wa : 2 th ea mpulse 
novel and exciting than that a snore hap ad 1 ie : 
Lucile merely laughed and = stretched \vemse Gewelry sore tn two mien sho tad jus 
herself luxurioush She was stiff from : a SS. ee y eager —_ 
her long ride plan, first to Long Island Cit le agg ie ¢ 
“T could almost blame it on the suit I aes eval Ae a pe ~ fe ' 
continued Zelda. “Do vou mean to tell ew weg y “se eeaygecs 1 Sige 
me that Durand let vou wear that outfit et = hes be _ re uN set oh she oy ; 
on Fifth Ave nue ” S ms : % as s some : selige coe fr é pA 
“Oh, he got me hidden away over in one I I : agree then r her die rg 
corner of the Van Buskirk as soon as he saint abana al lew ry. She aleo calle 
could cer tog ” < de — “ig ee vaiiie, 
“T should have written it that wa . Saaip See vith wi sige eae wegesty ‘ phon 
said Zelda “Well, it is transcendent! pecting nothing of her udventure makes he 
smart and therefore une omfortable Dake : ae “9 > aga ld Mi Kindly pore gees 
it off. h wnin Wal wh he te has disappr \ 
Luc ile slipped out of he I at ke { and sal es ag By é “ars t a na Rela ale 
down She felt wide awake, vet le raincoat and after hanging the latter in the guest 
liciously languid as if there were no hurr) ir avier engages haere owen iy a 
about anything. She lit another cigar 
ette and stretched out in a lounge chat 
*Let’s sit up all night.” she said since. No, and I don’t thank you. I 
“So we mav be first to greet the rosv- merely stare with rude wonder. 


fingered dawn of Homer and all poets “Don't vou remember what fun it used 





to be at college and how we used to feel 
all thrilly when the first gray streaks 
showed across the sky?” 

“You forget that the fun of it at col- 
lege was because it was forbidden and we 
would get satanic fits if we were found 
out.” 

“That wasn't why I enjoved it.” Lucile 
declared 

‘Oh, ves, it was, my blindest of all blind 
hats.” 

“That isn't why I would enjoy it to- 
night 

“A survival only. Don’t you remem- 
ber about survivals; there are political 
survivals, social survivals, religious sur 
vivals, physical survivals, psychological 
survivals, things that once had reason 
but now just go on from mere inertia.” 

“Is that why I enjoved stealing an auto- 
mobile to-night?” 

“Of course. It was Captain Kidd as- 
serting himself. Haven't I always told 
you that you had gallons of buccaneer 
blood ?”’ 

Lucile leaned back and let a dense 
smoke ring float lazily upward. She 




















remeretit 








“She stopped long enough to sink 


wanted to tell Zelda about her adventure. 
She wanted to live over in easy pleasur- 
able narrative the wild joy of it. But she 


didn’t want to force it on Zelda. She 


wanted it to come out casually. And it 
looked as if Zelda wasn't going to allow 
this. Some parts of the story she must 
omit; she could not tell about the brown 
bag, but the main_ portion 
food, be better at the second serving than 
at the first. 

She stealthily tried once more to creep 
around to an opportunity for a casual 
reference to the fact that she had stolen 
an automobile. 

“Don’t you ever get sleepy?” 

“Oh, ves, but this was one of my writ- 
ing nights. I had a large cup of black 
coffee after dinner.” 

“Did it work as usual?” 

“T wrote from eight until just before 
you came.” 

“IT got two big cups of coffee in New- 
ark.” 

“Newark? What in the name of your 
grandmother's cat were you doing in New 
ark? Where did you come from?” 

“Thirty-seventh and Fifth Avenue.” 

“Well, didn’t you take the Dyckman 
Street ferry “i 

“Not much; that was about the first 
one the police would have watched.” 

‘Lucile Gresham, [ll spank you and 
put you to bed without another cigarette. 
Police, indeed. You are suffering from 
a police complex.” 

Lucile laughed. 


she said. 


“You have to drag 


could be 
warmed over and like many a familiar 
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your beloved psychoanalysis in, don't 
vou, darling? Still, [am a happy fugitive 
from justice.” 

“T suppose there'll be a posse pounding 
on the door in a few minutes and a rough 
mannered but chivalrous miner or cow- 
boy calling through the keyhole, 
give up the hoss thief and not a hair of 
your head will be harmed!’ ” 

“No,” replied Lucile. “I think T have 
thrown them off the trail.” 

*All but Hawkshaw, the lynx, ha, ha,” 
laughed Zelda. 

Lucile gave it up. “No, but for a fact, 
Zel, I stole Marion Crossman’s Challenge- 
Six this evening,” she said. 

“Stole it?” 

“Yes, it was standing on ‘Thirty-sev- 
enth Street just by Baldrick’s and I just 
hopped in and drove it away.’ 

“You didn’t!” 

“It was all sorts of fun. 
chased me.” 

“Lucile Gresham! 
think you 
rash.” 

“Ob, ves, L have. But it was worth it 
and anyhow Marion needs a scare. She 
shouldn't leave her car standing around 
unlocked.” 

‘Lucile, if vou really did drive Marion's 
car away, you must call her up at once 
and tell her.” 

“Not at all; Marion needs a thorough 


lesson 


‘Come, 


Two men 


Il am beginning to 


have done something very 


a good scare! 

*This is the first time you ever showed 
the obnoxious characteristics of the re- 
former, my dear.” 





the stolen license plates in the mud and ooze at the bottom of one of the rivulettinas.” 
/ 


“Let me tell vou about it.” said Lucile 
quite ignoring Zelda’s question. “Just 
as I turned the corner from Fifth Avenue 
into Thirty-seventh Street—" 

It was nearly three o'clock when Lucile 
finished the account of her adventures. 
Gradually, as the narrative proceeded, 
she had slipped out of one garment after 
another; her blouse as she dashed down 
Madison Avenue, her tight, short little 
skirt she slid down over her knees as she 
reached the Staten Island ferry Then 
she lolled awhile in the silken undergar- 
ments she loved as she told of the theft 
of the license plates 

Zelda looked ver\ thoughtful at this. 

“Weren't you going pretty far, Lu?” 
she remarked. 

“Perhaps so. sald Lucile as she ab- 
sently began garters, 
“but I just went ahead without really 
thinking and did the things that seemed 
to be ne essary ae 

“If it had seemed necessary to kill a 
few people. would you have done it?” 
Zelda asked 


Lucile une lasped the long corsets which 


unfastening her 


assisted materially in preserving her reed- 
like slimness, laid them aside and slumped 
over onto the pillows of the couch before 
the fire. 

“Do you know, Zel, I believe I would 
Of course, the license plates are nothing 
ten or fifteen dollars—I can find the 
owner's name and return them or the 
money by mail, but I never thought of 
that at the time.” 

Zelda watched 


Lucile as she slowl, 





1% 


pushed down first one silk stocking and 
then another until their trim shapeliness 
had been transformed into two loose and 
formless rolls of fabric about her ankles. 
“You were just a sort of complicated 
machine, like a torpedo, perhaps, going 
ahead as predetermined, entirely without 
thought?” 

Lucile considered this a 
“Where are the pajamas you promised 
me?” she asked, quite irrelevantly, and 
then, as Zelda dived into a drawer and 
flung her dissolute garments of soft voile 
and ribbon, “Perhaps I was. [I never felt 
so stimulated in my life.” 

Arraved in the warm, glowing pink of 
the pajamas, she curled up at the end of 


moment, 


the couch intrenched against discomfort 
by a multitude of pillows and lit) her 
twentieth Ze ndelopa. 
“Stimulated in what way?” said Zelda. 
“¢ Yh, I don't know,” responded Lucile. 


“Perhaps the nearest way I could describe 


it would be to say that it is the same 
kind of mental elation that you feel 
when your writing is going just as it 
should when you haven't any artistic 
temperament.” 

Zelda looked keenly at Lucile. She 
felt uneasy. She of course could not 


know that Lucile had stolen an absolutely 
strange car, but she felt somehow that 
things were far from being as they should 
And Lucile’s statement that 
had felt as if she had no artistic tempera- 
ment rather puzzled her. Both she 
and Lucile knew perfectly well that any 
artist having the technique that enables 
him to express all that he sees and feels 
is the most phlegmatic of all creatures 
and that only those poor incompetents 
dammed up the eternal 
narcotics of have what we call 
artistic temperament. Yet the artistic 
temperament was Just what Lucile had 


be. she 


in whom = are 


fancy 


been displaying for the past vear, much 
irritation of all her 
friends. and now she said that 
from that particular neurosis. 
Even in the most advanced 
which Zelda had studied as 
left 
there was no answer to the question 


to the distress and 
she was 
released 
“Why ” 
psVe hology 
hobby she college, 


a sort of since 


af SUPppose the explanation is.” she 
finally said, “that vou were doing, or 
thought vou were doing, something 
supremely well.” 

“Well, you know I was,” said Lucile 


with animation. “IT was doimg it very 


well, I didn't 


I even went into a 


miss a trick anywhere. 


store and bought an 
armyv— she checked herself suddenly. 


“What did vou buy >” said Zelda. 


“T bought a raincoat.” said Lucile. 


Zelda was more puzzled than ever. 
1 am still thinking of Marion,” she 
finally said. “She's probably notified 
the police and made a fearful fuss.” 

“Tf vou knew Marion, you would 


realize that she is neapable of that sort 
of thing.” 

“Still more reason why vou should call 
her up and set her mind at a 

“Never: it’s too late now. 
have to tell the police and then I might 
get into trouble. No, the car must just 
be found. I'll leave it in front of her 
house some dark night.” 

“Let's get to sleep,” said Zelda. 

“IT feel as if IT wouldn’t sleep for a 
ear.” Lueil 


ease. 


She would 


replied, 
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“Oh, come along and give it a trial 
anyhow,” said Zelda. 

“What have you 
Lucile. 

Zelda gathered up an armful of the 
latest books and magazines and put them 
on the table beside the spare bed. But 
Lucile hardly more than glanced at the 
first one—in three minutes after she was 
stretched out she was sleeping like a baby 
or an old woman, soundly, dreamlessly. 
Zelda looked at her curiously for a 
moment, watching her with a puzzled 
expression on her face and then switched 
off the light and climbed upon her own 
couch, 

Lucile slept until twelve o'clock and 
awoke wondering what delightful antici- 
pations gave her such an eager desire to 
he up and dressed. She remembered 
that Durand was to come to dinner that 
evening. Still that couldn't be it 
Durand had often come to dinner and 
she couldn't recall that the thought of it 
had ever affected her in just that way. 
Then she looked about her, recalled 
where she was and it burst upon her that 
she was looking forward eagerly to that 
moment when she should be able gloating- 
ly to deck herself out in the jewels. ‘she 
thought about that as the climax to her 
adventure. 

She jumped out of bed and ran into 
the living room. There was a note on 
the table from Zelda. She had been 
called to town to see her agent about 
some motion picture rights—Camile, the 
maid, had been instructed to prepare 
breakfast whenever Lucile wished it. 
That was all. She looked about her for 
the morning newspaper, presently found 
it on a tabaret near the fireplace. She 
scanned it eagerly. Could there be any- 
thing in it at all about her adventure? 
There was nothing on the front page. 
“Well,” she thought, “perhaps it seems 
like a front page story to me, but it isn’t 
to the rest of the world.” She looked 
through the entire paper, could not find 
so much as a paragraph. Then it 
curred to her that it was a front page 
story but for that very reason it was kept 
entirely out of the papers. That was 
done, she knew, sometimes to prevent 
valuable information getting to criminals. 
However, there was no use speculating 
on the matter. The next thing to con- 
sider was breakfast. 

Lucile poked her nose into the tiny, 
spotless kitchen. Camile giving 
an entirely superfluous rub to an already 


got to read?” said 


oc- 


was 


spotless enameled refrigerator. 

* Bonjour, Camile; est-ce que le déjetiner 
est pret?” 

“Oh, bonjour, Made morselle, Ov, dans 
Qest-ce qe Mad ILOLSE lle 


désire? Des oranges, du café au lait, du 


deux minutes. 
pain grillé, du porridge 5 des a ufs, des 
tranches de pore grillées?” 

“Oui, Camile, et puis aussi des pommes 
de terre dla créme. Jai une faim de loup.” 

“Trés bien. Mademoiselle, je vais le 
regler, cet appétit.”” 

("est bon.” 

Lucile, thus reassured regarding break- 
fast, returned to the bathroom = and 
turned on the water. In twenty minutes 
she sat down to such a breakfast as only a 
Frenchwoman, who venerates cooking 
as a religion, can prepare. She chatted 
gaily with Camile, as if she had not a 





thing on her mind. In an hour she was 
fresh as a Sandy Hook breeze and ready 
for the broad highway. In spite of other 
matters on her mind, however, she didn’t 
forget to call her father up at his office 
and tell him that Myron Hathaway was 
going to dine with them that evening. 
She laughed to herself when she thought 
of Myron Hathaway dining with her; 
it was thrilly—the mere idea that he 
might ever know what she had been doing. 

She went out to the garage, carrying 
the raincoat slung carelessly over her 
arm, and proceeded to take down the 
curtains of the automobile. Then a 
peculiar sense of possession prompted her 
to get a damp cloth and wipe off the body 
and hood and mudguard and then to run 
into the house and get a clean cloth and 
some floorpolish and go over the whole 
thing again so that it shone almost like 
new. Still she was exhilarated as 
had been the evening before, still she 
experienced that new pulse leap that had 
come to her as such a wonderful experi- 


she 


ence the evening before. 

She left word for Zelda that she would 
telephone her in the evening, climbed 
into the automobile and drove leisurely 
down toward the Tarrytown ferry. 
Here she repeated her tactics of the 
evening before; leaving the automobile 
in some out of the way place, she pro 
ceeded on foot to the head of the ramp and 
there watched until a Challenge-Six came 
along. As before, no one paid any atten- 
tion to it. She had felt sure that this 
would be the case. It was improbable 
that the police would bother to watch 
ferries going toward New York. But she 
had wanted to muitiply this assurance 
by ocular observation. 

Completely satisfied, she walked back 
and drove down to wait for the next boat. 

Well, caution was nevertheless needed. 
After landing on the New York side she 
whizzed across the Albany Post Road, 
darted down one of the back 
lanes that spider-webWestchester County. 
Here again she was in familiar territory. 
She picked up the County House Road 
and after about two miles turned into 
the Saw Mill River Road. This would 
take her well out of her way, but she felt 
that not being over-cautious. 
She skirted the lower edge of the Kensico 
Reservoir, turned north once more 
through the outskirts of Mount Kisco, 
struck over east past little Trinity Lake 
and crossed the State line into Connecti- 
cut on a road that was little more than a 
gravel trail along Mud Pond. Half a 
mile beyond she caught the State Road 
to Stamford, turned east at Lockwood 
and gave both New Canaan and Norwalk 
wide berths. Just beyond Westport she 
picked up the Boston Post Road and 
boldly followed it into Bridgeport where 
she caught the three-thirty ferry to Port 
Jefferson with ten minutes to spare. 

She had made such a wide detour, 
nearly always coming toward New York 
City rather than going away from it, 
particularly when using ferries, that she 
felt sure she would not encounter anyone 
who would want to question her. Still, 
when she landed on Long Island she con- 
tinued down byways instead of taking 
the smooth, direct Jericho Turnpike 
straight into Westbury. 

Continued on page 214 


country 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


EN should be careful how they 
change their evening papers, the 
oues they bring home. <A shift 


from the Bugle to the Gazette, while lightly 
made, in reality is a serious step. Nothing 
is more certain to throw the home circle, 
the feminine wing of it, into high connip- 
tions. And for reasons which will be 
apparent. 

It is not news which makes newspapers 
nowadays but features, and one of the 
leading features of evening papers is a 
doctor's column, “Talks with Doctor 
Grady” or “Health Hints by Doctor 
Gripes.” Let us assume that Doctor 
Grady writes for the Evening Bugle, 
Doctor Gripes for the Gazette. Uneon- 
sciously, the Bugle’s fireside readers ab- 
sorb Doctor Grady’s ideas. If he scoffs 
at the notion that night air is injurious, 
they scoff at it, too. If Doe Grady is a 
germ fan, an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of infection, his readers likewise 
go in for germs. They are sick or 
well, their svmptoms are trifling or 
terrific, in accordance with Doc 
Grady’s general theories as expressed 
nightly on the household 
page of the Bugle. 

Imagine what happens 
you'll see it at once—when 
the man of the family quits 
bringing home the Bugle 
and buys the Gazette. A 
peaceful evening is wrecked 
bevond repair when his 
wife, scanning the maga- 
zine page of the Gazette, 
finds thereon “Health Hints 
hy Doctor Gripes.” Doctor 
Gripes differs from Doctor 
Grady on nearly every- 
thing, snickers at germs in 
a superior, patronizing 
manner, and says of course 
you can catch cold from 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILI 


nembe rs would ad wide its 


the Senate if the 
name to Gentleman-Farmers’ blo 


THE INDISPENSABLE MAN 
B* THE time these words appear in 

print, Will Hays should be well on 
his way toward earning that $150,000 
salary (or whatever it is) as harmonizer 
(or whatever he is) of the big movie in 
terests. He has given up politics, which 
is calamitous. If the brief and fleeting 
Postmaster General is worth all that 
money to the movies as a harmonizer and 
stabilizer, it is incredible that the Repub 
lican Party should let him go. Nothing 
in the United States is at 
present in greater need of har- 
monizing and stabilizing than 
this same Republican party, 
what with tariff and tax dis 


. : 7 
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MOVIE FINANCE 

\ ORE cuts are an 
4 nounced in the pay 
of movie employees. The 
business, it seems, is still 
in a bad way. Groping 
for a reason, consider the 
announcement in the pro- 
gram of a recent “first 
night.” The picture, said 
the program, had been cut 
from 320 reels to fourteen. 
Which means that four- 
teen reels must do a big 
enough business to pay a 
profit upon the investment 
cost of 820, quite a tidy 
pace, financially speaking 
If other industries were 
conducted on this basis 





night air, or from sitting in 
a draught. The glow of 
conscious health ina 
reader of “Talks with Doc- 
tor Grady,” is displaced by violent 
tremors and the damp pallor of weakness 
as the shift is made to “Health Hints by 
Doctor Gripes.” 

It affords no relief to switch to the 
Evening Record-Age, because the Record- 
Age has Doctor Newskin writing for it 
“How to Keep Husky by Dr. Abner P. 
Newskin, Copyright, 1922, by Foolish 
Feature Service’—and Doctor Newskin 
is as different in his dope from Doctor 
Grady as he is from Doctor Gripes. So 
desperate is this situation there seems to 
be nothing for it but a search for a paper 
with a daily column, “How to Keep Out 
of the Grave,” by some eminent and con- 
fidence-inspiring undertaker. 

Gentlemen, if vou bring home an eve- 
ning newspaper, keep on bringing it home. 
For your family’s sake, for the sake of 
your own peace of mind, don’t change. 


* * * 


Perhaps Wall Street would look with 
more lenient eye upon the Farmer hloe li 


“A peaceful evening is wrecked beyond repair when his wife, scanning the maga 
zine page of the Gazette, finds thereon ‘Health Hints by Dr. Gripes 


agreements, Newberry’s “vindication,” 
the Agricultural bloce—we might say 
blockade—in the Senate, and all the rest 
of it. Mr. Hays’ postoffice job wasn't 
one-two-three in point of opportunity 
compared with what awaited him as 
tactful, guiding spirit of the Republican 
National Organization. As for pecuniary 
reward, it would seem that no salary, 
however great, could be too much for a 
harmonizer-stabilizer who could insure 
for the Republicans an impressive victory 
in next fall's Congressional elections. 


¥ * ‘ 

Now that Hays w out, Postoffice em- 
ployee s may be forced to sort mail unaccom 
panied by a phonograph. 


~ * * 
HE spectacular success of the raisin 
and prune drives makes California 
wish there was some practical way to put 
out oranges and grapefruit in handy, 
vest-pocket packages. 


the building industry, for 
example—a _ five-story 
house would be raised to 
thirteen or fourteen and then, after the 
cornice was on, cut down to five. In 
domestic matters, a fellow with a living- 
room ten by ten would buy a rug fourteen 
by nineteen and reduce it to fit. There is 
nothing surprising in the news that the 
movies are In frequent difficulties. The 
surprising thing is that they haven't asked 
for a government subsidy. 


C= Germany pay’ It can, but it 
wont. Germany is getting hunk. 
that’sall. We recall the night in our boy 
hood when our esteemed parent gave the 
leader of a German street-band a two 
cent piece (there were still a few of them 
in circulation) and the leader thanked him 
effusively, thinking (it being dark) that 
the two-cent piece was a quarter. He did 
not learn of his mistake until he and his 
band had tooted two more tunes out of 
sheer gratitude, and they had gone unde 
the lamp-post to count up the profits 
Germany ts getting hunk, that’s all. 
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of Greek cava ry 


forty miles from the 
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spy capture l 
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Ushak, Gree 
G.H.Q. at the be- 
ginning of the 
operations against 
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dad railway, was the key 

the Turkish positions on 
Greek front, heavily de- 
fended with barbed wire en- 
nglements, machine gun nests 


Ky UTAHIA, on the Bagh- 


! modern fortifications, in 
German style These the 
(reeks pounded to pieces with 
yguns from Toumlu Bounar 


A GREEK machine gun in opera- 

tion against the Turks in the front 
ines at Sivrt Hissar. Here and at the 
Sakaria river Mustapha Kemal Pasha collected , 
his scattered troops and made a stand against Con 
stantine’s pursuing army. The Greeks added 14,000 
quare miles to their holdings and secured contro! of the 

Baghdad railway by their campaign. 
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Word-shy 


alone,” pronounced the 


“but chiefly by 


not bv bread 


perspective Stevenson, 


4 AN lives 
M shrewdly 
catchwords.”” 
Seldom has a catchword produced a more potent and dis- 
“bloc.” 


“bloc.” we are 


maving effect than the term, as introduced into our 
The 
threatens disintegration to our system. 
hair-tearers told us why or how; 
they only moan and writhe and utter prophecies. Yet, if the 
word be translated into its soul-freezing potencies 
vanish. We endured both 
houses of Congress for vears; tariff, 
groups, to when 


vehemently —in- 


None of the 


politics. agricultural 
formed, 


and breast-thumpers has 


“group.” 


have without alarm groups in 
manufacturing, 
few. But 


lines some shrewd 


bloc.” **Look 


financial, 


suffrage. and railroad name a 
the agrarian States senators closed their 

word-monger raised the warning erv of “a 
out for it. Dangerous! Subversive! Perhaps (whisper 
Bolshevistic. What is it? Nobody knows. What = are 
its purposes? Undefined. Then it must be a peril to our 
institutions. Down with it!’ Bogey-words. Comfortable 
souls ‘will remind themselves that though the old maid always 
has and probably always will leap, shrieking, upon the chair, 
of the really biting 


mouse Wants, we suspect, 


history fails to record an instance mouse 

her. All that this “bloc” 
nibble at the cheese. 

Misplaced Clemency 

BUILDING ring gripped the nation. Corrupt cor- 

A porate interests combined with venal labor unions to 

maintain an artificial and profitable shortage in con- 

The 


and imprisoned. 


struction materials. law stepped in. Union leaders 


convicted Corporation officials were 


were 
found guilty and, instead of being harmlessly fined, as has 
hitherto been the practice, were sent to jail. Thus Justice 
dealt with an equal hand. The laber criminals are serving 


their terms like any other convicts. Not so their corporation 


accomplices. Special priv ileges appear to have been the rule 
for them, culminating in the 
order, of one of the heads of the Tile 
is that to serve out the remaining few months of his term would 
been detrimental to his health. Very likely. 
But the desperate housing conditions 
Nobbe and his fellows of the Tile Trust 
health of 
As an individual 


furtive release, on executive 


Trust. The reason given 
have Prisons 
are not health resorts. 

of past vears, for which N 
were partly responsible, were detrimental to the 
thousands of innocent-and helpless people. 
offender, Nobbe as a precedent he would be 
disastrous. But hardly President 


Harding to continue the policy of mistaken sentimentality. 


is unimportant; 


his Case will encourage 
The protests of the press have been too general and emphatic. 
Publicity may not be able 


usually potent enough to prevent its repetition, 


always to right a wrong, but it is 


Ballyhoo, Buncombe, and Common Sense 


N UNIDENTIFIED booster is placarding the country 
A with this vawp: “Nineteen twenty-two will be the 
Biggest Year in United States History. 
Contemporaneously — the 


Times 
Trust 
Company of New York introduces an announcement in these 


Good 


are with Us.” Guaranty 


words: “Nineteen twenty-one, a year of re-adjustments, has 


laid a sound foundation for business in 1922,” 
Both advertisements aim at the same effect, and in diamet- 
directions. One relies upon airy prophecy, 


rically opposite 


is a fair 
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to be “the 
business man wishes it 


This vear is not going 


No sane 


an inflation more 


the other upon sober fact. 
biggest in history” for us. 

to be, for that would imply 
eventually more costly than that for which so heavy a reckon- 
hard, 


monstrous and 
ing Was paid last year. It is going to be a year of slow, 
with each position consolidated as it is 
sound foundation is there’ with the water well 
The job ahead is to build on it wisely and 


but steady advance, 
The 7 


squeezed out of it. 


gained, 


solidly. Such empty boostings as that quoted above are as 
meaningless as they are futile. What kind of a brain is_ it, 
which at such a time puts forth the “biggest year in 
history” type of buncombe? One, presumably, that is ob- 


sessed with words rather than facts. The man who saws 
wood diligently—and that is the kind of man who is most 


now!—will have little breath to 


right 
of ballvhoo. 


needed in every line 


waste on the language 


Suggestion for a Movie 


ACK in the dark ages Cabinet officials used to graduate 
automatically into lucrative law practices or corpora- 
Nowadays the motion pictures get 
‘em if they don’t They Secretary McAdoo 
and knocked him for a thinking part, and now they have filched 
Will Hays away from the Administration. As Mr. Hays’ 
personal pulchritude is not such as to inspire jealousy in Mary 
Pickford or Norma Talmadge, 
been rapt away from political life for other than pictorial pur- 


tion presidencies. 


watch out. got 


it is to be assumed that he has 
poses. Optimism inspires the hope that his mission is to re- 


constitute the screen drama on a basis of decency, and thus 
save it from the inequities and stupidities of a general censor- 
Any industry which takes a play as free of sex-sugges- 
tion The Admirable Crichton” and perverts it to 
the lure of pruriency by renaming it “Male and Female,” or 
exploits a blundering amateur for no other reason than his 
scandal, 


ship. 
as Barrie's “* 


in a me _—s divorce 
needs a strong disinfectant. Mr. Hays’ 
indicate that he will be neither reluctant nor niggardly in apply- 
ing it. As a-sereen subject we would gladly pay a record price 
to see the ex-Postmaster General in crusader’s armor, fighting a 


having been co-respondent 
character and record 


double battle to rescue the distressed damsel, Princess: Movie, 
from the cross-eved giant, Censorship, and the loathiy dragon, 
with the jackal, Bankruptey, lurking in the back- 


ground to pick the bones should he fail 


Yellow That Is Only Skin Deep 


INE Americans out of ten would have picked Japan as 
N the probable trouble-maker of the Disarmament Con- 
That the island Orientals would be infinitely 
about it was assumed; but beneath the courtesy would 
be chicanery and double-dealing. 
all times, the smallest suggestion of trickery not 
open been the unfailing 
methods of the island representatives. Where their interests 
to those of they 
insistent upon their contentions, not always justly, 
spoken out in meeting”; theirs has 
been the open And their good 
temper and equanimity in the face of certain trying provo- 
cations have been admirable. Except among the blind fol- 
lowers of the hatred-mongering Mr. Hearst, the Japanese by 
new friends in America than 


Indecency, 


ference, 
polite 
The politeness has been 
manifest at 


once. Candor and dealing have 


have run counter this nation have been 


perhaps. 
But invariably they have * 


and above-board attitude 


their bearing have made more 


any other nation at the conference. 
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SUMMER EFFICIENCY IN WINTER WEATHER 





N VARIOUS $arti- 

cles we have 

pointed out the 
difficulty due to in 
efficient gasoline — en- 
gine operation in cold 
weather. We have 
shown how the gaso- 
line is a heat engine 
which operates best at 


service. 





MOTOR DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M.E. 


Subseribers desiring information about motorcars, truclks, accessories or 
touring routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, LEsLiE’s 
WEEKLY, 627 
Please remember that a two-cent stamp should be inclosed for reply. 


W. 43d Street, New York. 


that the better the 
quality of gasoline the 
less power or number 
of heat units does it 
contain. per gallon 

provided all of the heat 
units of the lower-grade 


No charge is made for this fuel can be obtained. 


These heat units or 
power producing abil 








certain degrees of tem- 


perature most easily attained in summer 


weather. We have also shown how 
the absence of the heat required to 
vaporize present-day grades of 
gasoline results in a conden- 
sation in the cylinders 
which causes the raw fuel 
to Seep past the piston 
rings and eventually to 
reach the oil in the 
crank case, thus ne- 
cessitating a 
frequent change of 
the lubricant. 

But inasmuch as a 
gasoline engine gene- 
rates its own heat it 
need be a matter of 
but a few moments 
before the engine can be 
made to operate almost as 
under summer conditions, pro- 
vided) proper heat-conserving 
appliances are employed. Auto- 
matic thermostats, radiator covers, radi- 
ator shutters and the like will accomplish 
this to a certain extent. 

It must be admitted, however, that, 
great as have been the improvements in 
gasoline engine design, they have not 
kept pace with the decrease in the quality 
of present-day fuels. “Hot spots,” short 
intake manifolds and other means. of 
bringing about high efficiency quickly, 
depend upon a certain amount of initial 
heat which does not exist in an inert cold 
car, unless we employ some. electrical 
devices for preheating the mixture, or 
unless we are willing to drain our radia- 
tors at night and fill them with hot water 
in the morning. This last mentioned 
solution is assuredly one of the cheapest 
and most effective for it serves to apply 
the heat to all parts of the vaporizing 
system—both fuel and air intake—at 
which it is most needed. If water of a 
temperature close to the boiling point is 
used, exactly the same conditions as 
would be obtained after a six or seven mile 
run will be made to exist almost immedi- 
ately upon the first push of the starter 
button. This will, of course, save the 
battery and will also serve to warm the 
crank case oil so that it will soon be in a 
condition to flow properly through the 
pump, pipes and other portions of the 
lubricating system. With the use of a 
satisfactory anti-freezing solution in the 
water, however, draining the radiator 
at night becomes unnecessary so far as 
pro'ection from ice formation is concerned. 

Further, if no initial heat is applied to 
the engine or mixture before the starter 
is operated, better efficiency will be ob- 
taine | if a high grade of gasoline is used 
during the winter months. It is’ true 





Pe Bo ch a 


E. E. PIERSON 


The great Illini Boulevard connecting Chicago 
and St. Louis, a stretch of concrete 285 miles in 
length, is rapidly nearing completion and will be 
ready for traffic by the close of 1922. There yet 
remains a gap between Joliet and Springfield. 
The new road will cut sixty miles from the auto 
trip from St. Louis to Chicago. The above pic- 


ture was taken recently near Bloomington. 





DO YOU KNOW: 

1. Why the automatic wind shield wiper some 
times operates faster at slow engine speed than 
when the engine throttle is wide open? 

2. Why some anti-freezing solutions cause hard 
starting? 

Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN 

THE LAST MOTOR DEPART- 
MENT 

1. Why cannot gasoline be used to preve 


water from freezing if alcohol and kerosene are suc 


cessful for the purpose? 


nt radiator 


Aleohol has a great affinity for water and mixes 
with it as soon as it is poured into the radiator 
Kerosene does not have as great affinity for water 
but it will form an emulsion uf poured in and shaken 
up. When kerosene is used as an anti-freezing 
agent, however, it should be employed without 
water in the radiator. The boiling point of kero 
sene is considerably higher than that of water 
The boiling point of gasoline is lower. Gasoline 
does not mix with water and it will eat through 
the rubber piping. The gas given off when sub 
jected to heat is so inflammable that it would prove 
exceedingly dangerous if used in the radiator. 

2. Why are some spark plugs made without copper 
gaskets to prevent leakage? 

Such spark plugs are made with pipe threads 
which are cut on a slightly-cone shaped surface 
to fit into the spark plug. This means that, as 
the plug is screwed into the cylinder, the fit be- 
comes tighter and no gasket is required. 











itv, however, cannot be 
obtained from the low grades of fuel until 
engine temperatures have 
raised to normal operating con 
ditions. Proper grades of fuel 
do not require such high 
degrees of temperature to 
produce sufficient Vapor- 
ization, and in conse- 
quence such “high- 
test’ gasoline will 
enable an engine to 
start with less use 
of the “choke” and 
proportionately less 
danger of condensa- 
tion in the evlinders 
and ensuing dilution 
of the crank case oil by 
raw gasoline. 
The use of high test gaso- 
line in cold weather will also 
reduce the amount of carbon 
formation. Carbon is’ formed 
largely through the use of too rich a 
mixture and partly from the unburned 
heavy portions of poor grade gasoline. If 
gasoline can be fed in such quantities that 
it will burn cleanly, as is the case when 
the engine has reached its proper tem- 
perature, but little carbon will be formed. 
When it must be fed in such excess quan- 
tities, however, as is necessary for start- 
ing a cold engine with poor gasoline, the 
residue collects on piston heads, cylinder 
walls and valve surfaces, and because of 
the lack of sufficient air to permit of its 
combustion, gradually bakes on in the 
form of a hard crust. This is the reason 
for the more rapid formation of carbon 
during winter driving than is the case 
with the use of a car in summer. 

“But,” you say, “sufficiently high- 
grade gasoline may not be available.” In 
this case it will be necessary to drain the 
crank case of its old lubricating oil more 
frequently and to remove carbon possibly 
twice as often as would be the case were 
an easily-vaporized fuel employed in the 
gas tank. Carbon removal does not 
necessarily necessitate the 
of the engine and scraping it with specially 
formed tools. Carbon may be burned 
out by the oxygen process at compara- 
tively small cost or it may be dissolved 
by one of the well-known carbon removers 
on the market. Scraping or burning is 
the more effective, but if a liquid carbon 
remover is used every 500 or 1,000 miles 
and is applied absolutely according to 
directions, carbon formation will be 
reduced to the point where it will not be- 
come serious during cold weather opera- 
tion. 

A thinner crank case oil should be used 
in winter than in summer. Cold tends 

Concluded on page 212) 
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UNDERWOOD 
Behold Broadway's latest! 
Members of the fair sex just 
had to havea place where the y 
, 7 
might puff away between 
acts; 80 the Globe Theate r. f 
coincidentally with the } 




















open ing of ** Good 
Morning. Dearie, 


ope ned this smoking 








lounge for them Pop- 
ular? Rather! 















KADEL & HERBERT 
Fifty-seven years ago y 






President l incolngave ‘ | ! SS ey 
George S. Evans (left . » 4 " 
his first Federal ap- i ¥ all 
pointme nt Mr ‘ . i 
Evans is still “‘on the 4 
job as chief dis- i . 
hursing clerk of the \ ; 
Interior De partme ni . d j 
He holds the capital's i | 
service record j 


KEYSTONE 
To Mrs. Keith Spald- 
ing, of Chicago and 
Pasadena, goes the 
honor of landing the 
largest tuna caught off 
Santa Catalina Island, 
Cal.,an 1921. It 
weighed 16513 pounds, 
and fought its captor for 
two hours and forty-one 
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minutes. 


UNDERWOOD 
In Havana they are 
having some “large 
eve nings” these days 
This snapshot, taken in 
the patio of the Hotel 
Seville, gives an idea of ; 
the extent of one of them. 
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This is the way a Wasi ! 
ton banl plans to rout b 
dits. Its easy! The hold 


up men enter; the te 
presses. a lever with his 
foot: a_ steel curtain de 
scends, and a_e chen 


spray shoots into the face 
of the intrude The vie- 
tims are then eady for 


UNDERWOOD 








] While most good Americans are 





keeping close to a fireplace or 






radiator, or else plowing 






througn the snow these days, 






down in sunny Florida 







they are doing this sort 
of thing. This partie- 
ular picture shows the 
Casino St. John, at 


Viami Beach 







Not one man na 


million would delib- 






erate ly refuse to ac- 

cepl a million dollar 

legacy. Hi res one u ho 
actually did He is 
Charles Garland, of North 
Carver, Mass Reece ntly Mr. 
Garland changed his mind 



















about the fortune; but only in order 
to be able to help others. 





KEYSTONE 
Vr. Daniel Talbot, who farms in Florida, is 
generally too far from his home to hear the din- 
ner bell. The other day he rigged up a small 
wireless telephone, to carry along, and he no 
longer is late for his midday meal 


If they wish to, the blind workers in the Liver- 
pool England) workshops for the blind can 
play football He re are some of those who do. 
They use a special ball, which, when kicked, 


} 


makes aloud noise. 
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& mpiete your garden ith these ex 
quisite varieties—the Sree re] st 
gladioli in existence 
J ack London —4 
Light Salmon with 
orange stripes; 
gol jen yellow, ruby 

riped each 
50. per doz. $5.00 
ener T. Kent— 
Rose-pink wit 
ruby arkings 


nt variety.each 
3Se; per doz. $2.50 


Mrs. H. E. Bothin 


lesh-sa | 





“each 
; per doz. $2.50 a 
Frank J. Symmes—Salmon-rose pink, red 
1 each 25¢ >; perdoz. $2.50 
A llectior 12 of ir famous varieties, 
special $1.50 
Ruffled som ewoged Petunias (Single 
The ‘ rfect and beautiful petunias 
grow Highest prizes wherever exhibited. 


All colors and mix per package 50c 














center, ruffled edges 


ixed 


Hybridized Dahlia Seed 








FromCalifornia Dahlias, perfected underideal 
conditions Superior to anything ever pro- 
duced. Mixture contains all colors and types 
Price per 100 seed $1.00 
Price per 100 seed, Fancy Selected $3.00 


Write for Catalog Today 
RICHARD DIENER CO., INC. 
KENTFIELD, MARIN COUNTY, CALIF. 














Every Married Couple 
s h ou 1 d O wn 
“The Sdenee of a lve Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
408 pages -illustrated 
Endorsed and recor ended by foremost 
edical and religiou r 8 througt 
the | Ss. A Unfolds the secrets 
married bappiness, so often revealed 


Offer too late We can give only a few of 








Special 





The regular pr the chapter subjects here as this book 
is $3.00. In or der is not eant for « irer 
to introduce this ies riage and Ite Advantages. Age at Which to 
work into as many . e Analyzed. Qua 
neighborhoods as 4 hoosir Anatowy 
A ene utinence, Ch 
ve 
‘ eption, Pregnancy, ( nement. TW 
1 SLEEP. N How s Happy Ma 
azine, postpaidup rie ee 
nreceipt of $2.0 ar wit e of tents 











PREE 


J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. feicn 











FreeTrial 


Any musical instrument sent ona 
week's free trial with complete 
outfit, case, self-instructor, etc. No 
obligation to buy 


Monthly Payments 


Kasy terms, only a few cents a day 














Free. Shows all instruments. Trial blank enclosed, 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.. Deot 2392 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 120 W.. 42nd St., New York 
ckson Blvd. Chicago, 215 StocktonSt. P isc 

















DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and b all 
you raise. Use back yard, bs 
rupways Contract and WWustrated Catalog Free. 
Standard Food & Fur Ass'n 
409 B Broadway New York 
WRITE for illustrated guide book 


ATENTS. and **RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 

Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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What Do You Think of 
Prohibition ¢ 


BANISH BOOZERS, 


Editor, Lesire’s Wrek Ly 

I have been reading with interest the letters in Les 
LIk’s in regards to national prohibition. And let me 
say “Amen” to all that G. T. C. from Indianapolis has 
to say 

I have had about twenty years 
tradesmen—structural ironworkers, 
chinists, ete.—and think I know something about the 
habits and customs of these different workmen. Also, 1 
live about three miles from the Canadian border and have 
seen some of the results of bootleggers 

In the first place, there is no argument against Pro 
hibition. It is true there have been cases where it looked 
as though it has not been enforced as it should, but in 
most cases if the parties have been watched long enough 
they have given up the job 

here are a lot of cases where bootleggers have stopped 
of their own free will, ashamed of the job, ashamed to 
look honest people in, the face. 

here is not one“quarter of the drinking there was 
before Prohibition went into effect. Hundreds of bank 
accounts have been started by persons who never knew 
what a bank account was before. Thousands of Christ- 
mas presents were bought by old-time boozers this year, 
who never thought of their children before or of their 
children’s rights. 
know of no new drinkers since Prohibition went into 

effect. The old boozers will certainly get it some way, 
and will take chances by drinking almost anything, even 
if it should kill them the next minute. Let them go to 
it. In most cases they were of no particular use to their 
family, 

By no means allow beer and wine 
stepping-stone to something further 
to break the Constitution by bootlegging, et« 
them their elective franchise, bamsh them 
country if necessary, but let us have all the 
that is possible to have 

When old boozers talk about personal liberty, do they 
stop to think of the liberties they are depriving their 
wives and children? The families are deprived of cloth 
ing, food they might have, and should have, education, 
social standing in the community, ete., because the father 
has to help dress the saloon keeper's family. Which is 
better: to deprive the one of his personal liberty, as he 


HE SAYS 


handling all kinds of 
foundrymen, ma 


so let them have it 
| They are only a 
If some continue 
, take from 

from the 
Prohibition 


alls it, or deprive the other members of the family (per- 
haps five or six) of their rights? 
Let's have Prohibition; and more Prohibition. 
Massena, N 
H.C. M 


FINDS DRINKING DECREASING 

Editor, Lestre’s WerkLy 

First, | am most earnestly in favor of Prohibition. 
Having spent twenty years or more in advocating the 
principles of local option, State Prohibition and National 
Prohibition, personally or through the columns of a 
newspaper, I see no reason at this time for changing my 
views upon this question. 

Prohibition is not being entirely enforced in this com 
munity for the chief reason that this is one of the old 
liquor strongholds, having held its saloons long after 


these places were outlawed in adjoining counties and 
States, but the sentiment for enforcement is on the in 
crease and officials are beginning to see the trend of pub 


Among my personal acquaintances drinking 
gely decreased and the scent of liquor on 
exception instead of the 


lic opinion 
has very lar 
a person’s breath is now the 
rule, as in saloon days 

favor stricter enforcement of the present laws and 
stringent regulations, if the same should be 
While there are bootleggers in 
are keeping fairly close, and I do not 
making any great sums of money 
Officers are watching them 


even more 
found necessary 
this section, they 
believe that they are 
off their nefarious trade. 
too closely 

I do not know of a single person who has become 
addicted to the use of liquor since the coming of Prohibi 
tion unless he had more than a fair start in the old saloon 
days I am sure that no more boys and girls are users 
of liquor than when the saloons were in operation, and 
I have seen more drunken boys on the streets here in one 
day under saloon rule than I have in a month since the 
closing of those places. 

Ihe practice of carrying liquor “on the hip” is no 
I have seen bu 
compare with the num 
ber of such when the saloons were open and law-defying 

In my judgment the sale of light wines and beer would 
add nothing to the health or happiness of the people of 


some 


greater now than it was in saloon days 
few instances of such, nothing to 


the United States, and such liquor would never satisfy 
the desires of a man who has in him the taste for “red 
licker 

In conclusion, based upon my observation and judg 
ment, I believe that material prosperity has increased 


here 100 per cent. since the saloons were closed. 1 know 
half-clothed children, loafing about the streets 


who are re spect 


of hungry 
because of clothes unsuitable for school, 
appearance and engaged in educating themselves 
every school day; of fathers who spent all their wages in 
saloons, who now have bank of street corners 
which decent women could not pass for fear of hearing 
vulgar or profane language which now contain stores 
which women enter with impunity; of painted and be- 
dizened women who sought openly on the streets for their 
and are now no longer to be seen in the city; of men 
selling their souls for a drink of liquor who 
cted members of some church 

Pro Bono Pustico 


ible in 


accounts; 


prey 
who were 
are NOW respe 


Caruthersville, O 





ans publishes herewith an- 
other installment of letters  re- 
ceived from various parts of the 
United States in response to its Na- 
tional Prohibition Questionnaire. As 
many more as space will permit will 
be published in succeeding issues. 

Further tabulation of the 
expressed in’ the communications 
received up to the time of going to 
that the ratio of ex- 
pressions of opinion on the following 
three questions in the Questionnaire 
is as follows: 


views 


press shows 


Are you in sympathy with na- 
tional prohibition?” 
No 6 


3.750% ; 

Yrs 35.3590; 
DoustruL oR [Nconcut 

SIVE 891"; 


you can observe, 


“So far as 
hibition 
im your community? 

No 8$1.026°7 

Yrs 14.6110; 

DousTruL oR INconcut 

SIVE $.363' 


is pro- 


be ing succe ssfully U nforce il 


( 


“- hborhood 
ii your Mle ig Lo0T hood , among 


your personal acquaintances has 

drinking increased or decreased?” 
INCREASED 50.0884 
DercrEASED. i? , $2.021°; 
DovustruL oR INcONCLU- 


GIVE... i 17.891‘ 


Further tabulations will appear 














later LESLIE’s. 
A RUN ON FLASKS 
Editor, Lestre’s Weexkvy 


I am not in favor of national prohibition. Were na 
tional prohibition all that the Anti-Saloon League and 
its advocates promised it would be no one would wish 
for anything further. In our wet and dry elections here 
in Ohio the Anti-Saloon League started out to eliminate 
the open saloon. Through misrepresentation and false 
promises they gained dry votes rapidly in the rural dis 
tricts, although none of the large cities in Ohio, with 
the exception of Columbus, ever voted dry. They prom 
ised less crime, empty jails, decrease in taxation, smaller 
police force, etc. What is the result? The very opposite 


We have more and worse crimes, larger taxation, fuller 
jails, more policemen, and to my own knowledge, there is 
more drinking in secret and drunkenness than before 


prohibition became 
now who are 


a law. I know personally families 
making all sorts of home brew, who never 
had a case of liquor in their home before prohibition, and 
I know homes where liquor was never served in wet days 
parties are the thing at present and everyone 
brings his own 
To say a law is the will of the majority and then have 
the Government forced to contribute millions of dollars 
yearly to enforce this law, is to my mind little but a joke 
Phis same , understand, is too impoverished 
to pay our World War heroes a bonus As to bootleggers 
Phere are hundreds in Toledo, according to our daily pa 
pers, and they are reaping a rich harvest 
believe that drinking was never so prevalent among 
our young people as at the tine. In this city 
at nearly all of our society dances the hip flask is much 
in evidence, and recently a police officer was suspended 


where 


Government 


present 


for becoming intoxicated while on duty at one of these 
dances and from the account in the paper it would ap 
pear that the 18th Amendment was being pretty openly 

lated Before Christmas many of our leading stores 


w sale, and a leading jeweler in 


iter knows personally, 


advertised pocket flasks fc 
a near-by city, whom the wr said 
their biggest Christmas trade 
holders 

I believe that prohibition has caused moderate beer 
drinkers to become and I fully 
that should this Government allo manufacture and 
sale of good beer, the majority of people would be satis 
fied, crime would de and things would get back to 
normal, there would be no necessity to spend millions of 
wasted money trying to enforce an impossible law, the wet 
and dry question would go out of politics and give our 
lawmakers time to take up more important affairs 
Toledo, Ohio 


Concluded on page 206 


was on flasks and « warette 


whisky drinkers, believe 


w the 





crease, 
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This week is 


JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 


February 5th to 12th, 1922 


UDGE thanks the various business organiza- 

tions, the women’s clubs, the chambers of 
commerce, the public officials, the newspapers 
and others who have contributed their splendid 
support toward making JUDGE'S NATIONAL 
SMILE WEEK such a great success. And 
JUDGE especially thanks the committee of dis- 
tinguished men and women who co-operated so 
heartily in this cheerful morale-building move- 
ment. 








NOTICE TO CONTESTANTS IN THE $1000 FOR 
SMILING FACES CONTEST 


The five faces on this page proclaim “Happiness in Every Box’’—a candy that has helped 
make the smile famous——or vice versa. Each of these faces counts a point in the contest. 
Be sure to mail your clippings before midnight of February 13th and write the number 
of clippings on the outside of each bundle. The names of the winners in the contest will 
be published in an issue of JUDGE to be announced later. 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
heipless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 


child, paralyzed, was playing 
about the house after wearing 
a Philo Burt Appliance 3 


weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 40,000 cases the past | Syears. 


30 Days’ Trial 


ll prove its value in 
ond own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is 
how different from the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets 

Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you will describe the case 
it will aid us in giving you 
definite information at once. 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 

Odd Fellows Temple, Senet N.Y. 
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PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
For Coughs & Colds 





35¢ per bottle everywhere 








SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages poetry: a 


By Winfi 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
$1.00 What every parent should know 
Postpaid ane of contents and commendations 
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AMF RICAN PUR, CO., 208 Winston Bidg., Philadelpbia 





64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys and 

Choice, pure-bred, northern raised 

\ oe, incubators at reduced prices. 
great poultry farm. 29th year 
Valus able new 100-page book & catalog free 
R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 881, Mankato, Minn 
PATENTS — for FREE book 
and ad vice 


. 318 Ouray Bldg., Wash., D. € 


Cards,circulars, labels,book, paper. Pre Lp) J 


L arger $35 Job press $130. Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent 
Write factory or press catalog. TY PF, cards, 
THE PRESSCO., D-20, Meriden, Conn. 








Secured. Send sketch 
or model of your inven- 
tion for examination 


Jackson & Co 


‘Printin 
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} strict enforcement of the 
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What Do You Think of Prohibition? 


Concluded from page 04 


CALLS IT A SHAM 


Editor, Lestir’s WEEKLY 
Prohibition does not prohibit and consequently it 

a sham and a failure. This does not mean that I do not 
favor the strict enforcement of the prohibition law. No 
one but a fool would advocate disrespect for any law on 
the statute books. What I desire to make clear, how 
ever, is this: the present prohibition or Volstead law was 
passed by coercion, if not deception, and public sentiment 


| is unalterably and unqualifiedly against 1t 


In my judgment there is a remedy—and the only one 
to correct the evils of prohibition, or rather the Volstead 


law, and that is the repeal of this law at the earliest op 
portunity, and permitting the manufacture of good pure 
whisky, regulated by the Government and dispensed 


without the obnoxious saloon. 

Under prohibition “bootleggers” and 
are thriving—some getting rich—but they would have 
quit their trade if it were possible for anyone to procure 
whisky, and at 


“moonshiners” 


vod pure even in limited quantities, 
about one-third the price they pay the “bootlegger for 
“rotgut” and poison 

The above is my candid and unbiased opinion as re 


gards prohibition, and I should be the last person on 
earth to demand the repeal of this law, did I not believe 
that it is proving to be far more of a curse than a blessing 
And please remember that mine is not the view of “a 
hard drinker” nor a reconstructed “dry,” but of one pos 


sessed of gumption and common sense and who does not 
drink, smoke, « gamble or play 

I trust this will satisfy the prohibition fanatics, 
most invariably make the claim that is opposed 
to prohibition save who either indulge 


hew pool or cards. 


is they 





no one 


those themselves 


or favor the return of the saloon. It is strange, though a 
fact, that anything which is forbidden is the thing most 
de sired. Hence the failure of prohib 

A.J 


Winchester, Va. 


OPPOSES ANY MODIFICATION 


Ex Lesiiz’s WEEKLY 

What do 1 think of Prohibition? I think that it is 
one of the greatest blessings that ever came to the people 
of the U. S. A. and I am strictly in sympathy with the 


Prot ibition movement 

So far as I can observe, is being as strictly 
so than in 
Among m; 
less since Pro- 
uld favor 


Prohibition 
enforced here and much more 
many communities from what I can observe 

personal acqmaintances drinking is muct 
than before, and I we 


laws regarding 


as is possible, 


ree 


ar much about bootleggers everywhere and the 
7 














zrabbed a few in this vicinity, I doubt if the 
making enough money to pay for the chances the 
Pers ynally I don't know of a single person who did 
t drink before the intry W that has t 
drink since d I have no persor al knos 
men and girls who dri 1 public 
such is the case but I ‘bel eve that 1 
ganda to try to break down support of the Prohibition 
movement 
I hear of booze being carried by some and no do 
is the case but they are mighty careful about doing s 
and it is my oe that there is much less of that than 
he booze mongers would have us believe As for light 
wines and beer, I believe that it would be a sad error 
Phe yuor advocates are the ones who are preaching 
ght wines and beer. Uf they get that it will be the open 
g wedge to the w to get modificati ad the 
! re 1 sal { the er d KS 


CHARGES CLASS LEGISLATION 


Editor, Lesuir’s Wrekvy 

National prohibition is thoroughly un-American, s 
and un-Democratic legislation. It is strong 
» the and is in € 


full, but the 





principle of personal libert 
Phe rich have 


accustomed to his glass « 


their ce 





workingman, 
won-day lunch, 
I certainly au 


has to 


stror 





opposed to 


experience has demonstrated that y« 








ple good by legislation. To-day pro g 
cessfully enforced It can never be In order to d 
so, a policeman would have to be permanently station 
each and every household in the commun 
I can truthfully state that according to my persor 
observation drinking has largely increased since prol 
bition has been the law of the land. People who never 
thought of taking a drink of any kind of hquor are now 
mparing recipes for home-made beer, wine, and ot 


beverages with as high an alcoholic content as 50 per cent 
well-known fact that have made 


illicit liquor in practically every 
} 


It is a bootleggers 


tunes in the sale of 


large community in the country. From personal ob 
servation know it to be a fact that voung boys and girls 
onsider it smart to partake of whisky at public res 
t ants, private dances and other social gatherings 
Young women as well as men sport smart flasks and 
other recept acles which contain a small quantity of hard 
liquor 

I am firmly of the opinion tiat a m« dification of the 


nanufacture and sale of 
and light homes would be the 
solution of the present problem. People who now make 
“home-brew” and other deleterious cor 
coctions in their homes, thereby ruining their health, 
would stop such practices and drink in moderation of 
or 4 per cent 


Volstead Law, to permit the 
beer wines direct to the 


“moonshine, 


good, wholesome 3 beer 


G. D. W. 
Milwa Wis. 


ukee, 


THEN AND NOW 

Editor, Lesire’s Werk y 

Prior to the enactment of prohibition Texas had the 
best liquor laws of any State. It was a crime in this 
State to sell to minors, women or drunkards. Saloons 

and opened late. The proprietor of a drink 

shop was not even allowed in his place of business on 
Sunday 

We have in addition to the national liquor law the 
Dean law, applicable only to Texas. Since prohibition 
the illicit sale of illicit liquor on every hand 
bootlegger and the maker of home brew on every 
hand. The vilest of strong drink is sold to all, minors 
women, children, and drunkards alike. Men who never 
dreamed of violating the law are now confirmed crim 
as to the liquor business. Prohibition has made 
thieves and liars of honest men. Women to 
tent drink as well as men 

Prohibition, 
our people without 


closed early 


we have 


The 


inals 
a greal ex 


as we have i has spread Polson among 
suitable restriction. Men of promi 


nence, who have never before been known to drink. have 


no hesitaney in buying “booze” from bootleggers or rum 
runners. Our courts are clogged with liquor cases, mur 
der and robbery are on the increase rather than on the 
decline Our officers are unable to cope with the situa 
tion for the reason they do not get the support of the 
peopl 

A modification of the law as to making light wine and 
beer may under the proper restriction solve the question 
There can n be absolute prohibition unless there is 


a bodyguard to ever peopk 


A TRAVELER’S 


Lesure’s Weekty 


VIEWS 


It happens that I travel extensively in Minnesota, 
wth and South Dakota, and Montana. On trains and 
at hotels the amount of discussion given the Volstead 
Act by far exceeds that given to all other topics com 


bined. Many of these intelligent traveling men disclaim 
being drinking men, All of them come inte contact with 
many men of many minds and Lay general consensus of 
opinion is that 'the law is a mist nd takes away one’s 
freedom The general argu nog runs: “If some men 
abuse liquor, why punish all But in all the animated 


a wealth of illus 
never heard one man 


and I have asked the 


discussions I have heard, and backed be 
tration from observation, I have 
argue for the return of the 
question repeatedly 

My priv 
A to Z, 


saloon, 


yn is that prohibition is a failure from 


ind remedy ind by our 








should be f 





lawmaker gton whereby the liquor traffic could 
be regulat o that our Government could get some 
r ie out of it. It is a crime to see how things are 
goit 
In the entire Northwest liquor is made and sold in 
every community Men are drinking now that I never 
knew to tak jrink before, young men and girls drink 
in private and public places and bring booze with them to 
id dance halls. Housewives are making high 
spirit liquors t homes and in a good many cases 


e entire Northwest 


Raids by pro 


it Know of a « r town in th 





sold several places 


hibition agents a frequently, but they have no 
meaning, and new “manufacturers” and sellers spring 
up like a storm a few hours after the raids have been 
made 

Let us get the liquor back in some way which will not 
let the traffic ignor laws and breed disrespect for our 


4 SUBSCRIBER. 





Editor, Lesur’s Weekiy 
Personally Lam for National Prohibition. But to be 
successful it must be enforced, and few can claim that it 
s time well enforced in many communities. 
It is comparatively easy to obtain bonded iquors any 


where, not to mention dangerous “moonshine 

I do not be lieve that drinking has increased, rather de 
creased here an undoubted increase 
and women Sut that may easily 


has been among 


be due to 





Ing men 





other things in our modern life and not to the thing being 
prohibited, though that no doubt incites “smart” young 
sters to attempt to evade the law and to boast about 
it. Real people, in my opinion, are drinking much less 
Of course the amount of illicit tre ffi is immense in the 


1, owing to inflated prices, huge sums of 
A good-for-nothing class of peo 


living with a mini 


aggregate anc 
money are being made. 
ple find that the s 
mum of effort 

To permit light 
evils complained of, in 


not satisfy, so what 


irest way to 


wines and beer would not mitigate the 
my opmon. “Near 


have we to suppose a 


wer does 


real reasor 





“nearer” beer would 
One thing is certain: the men who formerly spent their 
week's in saloons, now spend it on their families 





The economic aspect of the prolubitory law is mostly on 
the right side of the ledger The home life 
far less from drinking than formerly 

As to whether the law in undermining our institutions 
by causing a disrespect for law, who are violating 
the liquor law now not very strong supporters of 
good order before, or they fell from grace on a very poor 
pretext. American character and American institutions 
are too sound to be undermined so easily 

The road is the right one; the trail is straight; 
morally and economically sound procedure is 
to those charged with the enforcement of the law, 


“Pull stean 


is suffering 


those 
were 


the only 
to give 
the old 
sea order, ahead 

Joun ELisworts, 


Minneapolis, Minn 
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Buck Up, Business! 
‘rom page 188) 
then put this query: “What will happen 
to your Christmas trade next vear if your 
customers remember the cut in half this 
Vear. 
for another cut?” 

To this all four made response in prac- 
tically the terms and tone of com- 
fortable assurance: ‘They won't remem- 
ber.” 

Perhaps they won't. But if T were a 
merchant I shouldn't care to base too 
large a stock of holiday profiteering mate- 
rial on that theory. Shopping around is 
going to increase, and it is going to help 
people remember just such confidence- 
destroying and ill-advised advertising as 
this fur campaign. 

Unquestionably. the values are there at 
the reduced prices. 

When Alvin E, Dodd, Manager of the 
Department of Domestic Distribution of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
made the Hoover “Shop 
Around,” one feature of a speaking tour | 
among merchants’ organizations, he at | 
first encountered both surprise and oppo- | 
sition, | 

“It's “easy to see how that plan will 
benefit the customer,” said the merchants: 
“but*where do we come in?” | 

“You come in for your benefit,” Mr. | 
Dodd told them, “just as soon as you 
have persuaded the public that you are | 
giving them a fair show. People are sus- | 
picious of prices. They still fee! insecure | 
against profiteering; they don’t know but | 
that the price you set to-day may be | 
cut in two to-morrow either by vou or | 
your competitors. For you to tell them | 
by advertisement or word of mouth, ‘Our | 
prices are right; you can’t do better,’ | 
might have been good enough once. It | 
isn’t any more. But if you advise them: 
‘Get out and look about vou; compare 
our goods and prices with those in other | 
stores and when you've satisfied seni | 
mind come back, you're giving them | 
something to goon. You must be ready, | 
to back up your price-marks with | 
proof of a fair relation to wholesale prices. | 
If you do this, you have nothing to fear; | 
and if enough of you do it you will soon | 
have the crowds back in the stores again, | 
spending as they used to spend.” 

A few tried the scheme out and more | 
followed until now it is being practiced as a | 
policy by at least one great department | 
store in Boston, another in Detroit, and 
many shops in the lesser cities, chiefly in 
the Middle West. And it is working well. 
Nevertheless, the average storekeeper 
clings to his semi-superstitious fear of com- | 
petition; the old idea of “get their money | 
before they can leave the place and look j 
somewhere else.” To these the straight- 
spoken United States Chamber of Com- 
merce representative flatly: “If | 
vou can’t face competition, vou ought not | 
to be in business.” 

As an example of this fear carried to the | 
point of absurdity, there stands the case of 
a Montana city where for vears the mer- 
chants, through their Chamber of Com- 
merce, have attempted to stamp out 
“foreign’’ competition by a trick upon 
which they greatly prided themselves 
for a while. Every season they would 
buy up the entire seating capacity of the 

(Concluded on page 213) 
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too, 


says 


Won't they refuse to buy and wait | 


INVENTORS. 


our guide book, ‘ 
Send model or sketch 
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JRTY-THREB years ayo Alerander Granam Bell, 


vi ventor of the telephone, 


ground or suspended overhead, 


of mouth with another in a distant plac 


At the right, an old print of Bell locturtae on telephony, 1877. 


bitty i mY 





wrote this inapired forecast: 
conceivable that cables of telephone wires could be laid under- 
communicating by branch wires 
with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., 
‘end a man in one part of the country mae communicate by word 











the in- 
“It és 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are num- 


bered by millions. 
This foresight has advanced the 


scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 
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sTupy AT HOME 
a lawyer. Legally 

trained men win Ly po 

siness 

— and public hf life c Greater oppor- 
now than ever before 
BeVindependent—be a leader. 
000 to » $10,000 Annually 
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Pseieecs me, Lat un wend you records and letters 
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re am yy all text penecian. including foartece- olume Law 
Get > vale 20-pege ‘Law Guide’ and bs Evidence 
eT rRE cE. d for phe Ni 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 251-LA Chicago 






















Who desire to secure 
patents should write for 
‘HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” 
and description and we will 


give our opinion of its patentable nature. 


‘ RANDOLPH & CO., 789 ‘‘F,’’ Washington, D. C. 


It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 


public requirements. 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met 
will find the Bell System unpre- 
pared. 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 


in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
®\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





Ladies Let Cuticura 


Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment,Taleum,25c everywhere. Forsamples 
address : Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden. Mass 














LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All styles 150 illustrations secret of getting 

winter eggs, and copy of The Full pe Bas- 

Send 25 cents INLAND POULTRY 
JOURNAL, Dept. 77, Indianapolis, Ind. 











Free Proof 
That You , 
CanHear! * | 
1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit No Expense 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP 
1409 Candler Bidg. 220 W. 42d St.. N. Y City 
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Cr RGR SWE ne 
FOR 


AUTO. .25 CAL. 


Cartridges 


Retail Value $22.50 75 
A beautiful little 

pocket g¢ un St 

times eal. s 

ted bullets, Che aoe grips and 
safety lever. Small and compact, doesn’t 
bulge in 
pocket, 
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FOR 


AUTO. .32 CAL. 


Cartridges 


Retail Val. $25.00 50 
Blue steel Mili- 
tarymodel Shoots = 
10 times, hard and straight. Beau- 
tiful finish and fine checked walnut 
grips. Safety lever fully ‘protects 
against accidents. Extra maga- 


zine FREE. 
When You Need A Gun, You Need It Bad 


Don't put it off. Protect your persor ur home and 
Order NOW while the 
Write name and address piainly ¢ 
SEND NO MONEY 
Unless you wish. We will sh p by return ma 
can pay the above low price. pl lus postag2, to the 
man, on arrival of your revolver. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


land you 
post- 
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be ker “( H 

\ Ohio Smelting Co. . 

233 Resnee Building, ‘Eeosinal Ohio 





We Pay aa Monthly Salary 
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Box 133, Rheems, Pa. 
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Lincoln’s 


ized in impossible assignments. He vol 
unteered one night to beard the lion in 
his den. He went late to the Lincoln 
home, from which no light issued, and 


to the doorbell. 


gave a clamorous ring 


\ bed-capped head issued from an upper 


angry voice demanded in 
terms to know 


and for what reason. 


window and an 


no uncertain who was 
below 


I am hie re on a matter of such lnipor 





This is the last photograph ever taken of Abraham 


Lincoln It was made during the last few weeks 
of his life This print was taken from the 
original Brady negative now in the po ( 


of L. C. Handy 
neoln has ronounced this neture the 
i ] / 


tance that vou can’t afford not to see 
me.” McHugh called back. 

Mr. Lincoln stumbled down stairs in a 
switched on a hall light. 


and exclaimed i 


dressing 
admitted the 
a voice of rage: 

‘And what ean bring vou here to wake 
up aman at this time of night 

“Why. sir.” the reporter answered with 
‘I came to pay my gas bill.” 

Phe t and comical that 
Lincoln forgot his anger and fell into a 
chair, with laughter. He gave 
the reporter a statement which was the 


gown, 
reporter, 


a grin, - 
retort was so ap 


roaring 


storv of the day 

There is told a similar story about him 
and one of the frequently recurring sug 
vestions that he be made a candidate for 
President. It was at another time 
his corporation identity didn’t serve his 
Chicago. A re- 


porter hunted him up to ask him about 


whe n 


nal popularity in 


}« rso 


the movement in his behalf. He was 
found at the Chicago Club, dining with 
“Sam” Raymond, county clerk—and a 


politician of that day— 
man- 


typi al big city 
Ravmond was huge of body, voice, 
ner and means. 

‘Bob’ Lincoln for President!” Ravy- 
mond exclaimed with a shout of laughter. 
“Why he couldn’t be ele ted dog catcher 
in any ward in Chicago.” Lincoln sitting 


on the other side of the table seemed to 


Silent Son 








Continued from 185) 


page 


enjoy Raymond's remark as 


fully as 


Raymond did. 
Some that it 


lecture on 


say was Henry Watter 
‘Abraham Lincoln” 
which caused Robert Lincoln to carry his 
avoid any seeming to take ad 
to the point 
avoidance of all 
public demonstrations of whatever nature 
having to do with his renowned father 

He went to hear Watterson at 
the first delivery of the lecture. 
about 1880, in Chicago. It is 
said that he didn’t like the em 
phasis put by Watterson on Lin 
coln’s 
took an unde 
served reflection upon the fam 
ily strains that entered into his 
father’s and his own making 
He couldn't contradict the ten 
dency on the part of most speak 


son's 


resolve to 
vantage of his father’s fame 


of an almost inexplicable 


origin, which he 


as something of 


lowly 


————————— | 


ers and many writers to exag 
gerate facts about the Lincoln 


and Hanks families, for his act 
would have been misconstrued. 
So, it is said, he decided to avoid 
being placed in a_ position of 
seeming to give approval to any- 
thing anv fervid orator might 
about them. Incidentally. 
Watterson savs in his memoirs 
that the Abraham 
Lincoln’s lowly origin and early 
hardships have been exaggerated 
for purposes of dramatic con 
trast While Robert Todd Lin 
coln has refrained from discuss 
ing the an act he per 


Sa\ 


facts about 


subject, 





thraham Lin young man This is 
probably the first } r taken of the Great 


Emanei pator The original is 


fo he in the possess 


“oln as a 


a daquerreoty pe 


and ion of his son 


/ oln has said that his father's 
7 / } r y only when it was overcast 
by the incholy look which dominates most 
of his pictures Thi one of the fer pictures in 
which { tha lL, neoin presents a cheery 


ymintenance 


manhood may give 
some indication of his feelings. One of 
the first things he did after establishing 
himself was to search out the grave of his 
grandfather, Thomas Lincoln, and mark 
a suitable monument, 


formed his early 


if Ww ith 
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When Prince Henry of Germany vis- 
ited the United States about twenty 
vears ago and, while in Chicago, placed a 
wreath on the famous St. Gaudens statue | 
of Lincoln, Robert T. Lincoln broke his | 
rigid rule to the extent of responding to | 
the prince’s tribute. Newspapermen | 
were on the qui vive to get what he said. | 
But he spoke in low conversational tone | 
directly to the prince and they heard not | 
a word. He refused to give them written 
copies of his remarks 

A few years ago he again modified his 
rule to the extent of protesting against 
the Barnard statue, which it was intended 
to set up in London. He made no noisy 
protest, merely going to the late Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, British Ambassador — at 
Washington, and stating that he hoped 
the statue—which he contends does not 
properly present his father—should not 
receive the approval of dedication by the 
British Government. His protest led to | 
the substitution in London of a replica of | 
St. Gaudens’ conception. Bar 
nard’s statue has since been set up in| 
Manchester 

Frequently he has 
artist, writer or orator, to express his per. | 
sonal appreciation for some tribute to his 
father. But though some “Lives” of | 
Abraham Lincoln contain statements 
which he disputes, he has never entered | 
into any controversy as to the facts of his | 
father’s life and career. It is said that | 
he does not at all like Lord Charnworth’s | 
biography, which has had much to do 
with shaping the European conception of | 
his father. So far as known he has never | 
seen or expressed himself on Drinkwater’s 
play, which is taken largely from_ the 
Charnworth biography. | 

It has heen supposed that the only one 
of Lincoln’s three children to reach ma- 
turity—the second, “Willie,” died while 
a child in the White House and the voung- | 
est, “Tad,” the father’s favorite, died on | 
would probably 


noble 


written to some | 


reaching manhood 
leave for posthumous publication the val- 
uable memoir which he alone could write. 
But personal friends of Robert Lincoln | 
say they have no reason to believe that 
he has prepared or will prepare each a 


memoir. 

But it is known that he has collected 
much material having to do with his | 
father’s life and career. 

Many vears ago when he was asked to | 
give the Lincoln dwelling at Springfield | 
to the State of Illinois he hesitated be- | 
cause of his fear that it would be taken 
as a play for political favor. But when | 
the Legislature requested the gift he| 
promptly deeded the old family home to 
the State, which now preserves it. 

The second son, Thomas, but called 
“Tad.” was more like his father. It is 
said that Robert Todd Lincoln’s only son 
who also died while a youth, gave prom- 
ise of looking much like Abraham Lincoln 

Robert Todd Lincoln, though nearly | 
eighty years old and living in quiet a 
tirement, still takes some part in business | 
He is chairman of the board of directors | 
of the Pullman Company and director of 
the Continental Commercial Bank and 








the Commonwealth Edison Company in | effects. 
He also is a member of the|ties, and now advised by leading den 


Chicago. 


Washington Monument Commission, the | tists 
ae hd a | ply the large tubes. 


board which controls the Washington 
Monument at the National Capital. 








You Will See 





Prettier teeth 


We will send for the asking a new- 
method tooth paste. Modern authori- 
ties advise it. Leading dentists every- 
where new urge its daily use. 

To millions of people it has brought 


whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. It will 
bring them to you and yours. See and 
feel the delightful results and judge 


what they mean to you. 


Removes the film 


It removes the film—-that viscous film 
you feel. No old method ever did that 
effectively. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It dims the teeth and 
leads to attacks on them. It is the 
cause of most tooth troubles. Those 
troubles have been constantly increas 
ing, because old methods failed to com 
bat film effectively 


safer teeth 





in a week 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance wh ch ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in t. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor 
rhea Also of internal troubles. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental 
effective film combatants 


science has now found two 
Able authori 


ties have amply proved them. Now 
dentists the world over are urging 
their adoption 

These methods are combined in a 


dentifrice called Pepsodent-——a_ tooth 
paste which meets every modern re 
quirement. And a ten-day test is now 
supplied to everyone who asks 


These effects will delight you 


Pepsodent removes the film. Then it 
leaves teeth highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 


It also multiplies the salivary flow 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva—the factor which digests starch 
deposits that cling. It multiplies the al 
kalinity of the saliva——the factor which 
neutralizes acids. 


Every application brings these five 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








| A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
Approved by highest authori 


everywhere. All druggists  sup- 


The film is combated, Nature's 
The benefits are 


effects 
forces are multiplied 
quickly apparent 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film 
coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with the old, 
then decide for yourself which is best 
Cut out the coupon now. This is too 
important to forget 








Ten-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 675, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, I. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 




















Stocks | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
What is behind the 
| 


pres- i 


ent forward movement of 


the motor stocks ? F 








What are the earning and 
dividend prospects of the | 
various stocks this year ? 


| How far will the rise carry ? 


A careful review of the i 


market position of the lead- 
} ing motor stocks, just pre- 
pared, will be sent. 


Request Bulletin LW-88 


~ Gaarvest Ciarnsons &: 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 











INVESTMENTS ASSURING 
The Security of 
YOUR HOME 


A RE you sure the investments you make now 
+4 are of such character that the future security 
of your home and family is assured? 

You can have perfect confidence your principal 
will be safe and that the income will be sure 
when your money is placed in INVESTORS 
BONDS. They are secured by first mortgage on 
highest class property—backed up by brick and 
steel valued at least twice amount of the issue 
The responsibility and success of this organiza- 
tion is reflected in a record of seventeen years 
without loss to any investor 

INVESTORS BONDS pay 7 and can be 
bought on partial payments starting as low as $10 


Write today for booklets No. 1-148 


C@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L on request 
S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


233 Broadway - ~ - - New York 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


THE BACHE REVIEW 





Clear, condensed 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men 
Free on application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 
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LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesire’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions aré treated confidentially. 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


All communica- 
Address 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuie’s Wrek.y, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 


full name and exact street address. 


Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


IS THE GOLD WAVE A MENACE? 


ERE the dangers apprehended 
by conservative financiers from 
the vast and increasing accumu- 
| lation of gold in this country inevitable, 

they should already have shown signs of 

coming'to pass. The banks of the United 

States now hold in their vaults an aggre- 

gate of about $3,500,000,000 of the pre- 
| cious metal, or more than one-third of the 
world’s entire stock. But the golden 
stream, though it has shrunk somewhat, 
has not dried up. It will probably con- 
tinue to flow in this direction for a con- 
siderable time. Large additions are 
likely to be made before the end of this 
year to the American supply. According 
to the alarmists, this immense movement 
of gold, unless soon checked, is bound to 
breed for us trouble and disaster. 

Thus far the piling up of this enormous 
sum of basic money metal, dispatched to 
this country in payment for products, has 
not disturbed the minds of our people. 
Even business men who should be most 
directly affected remain serene over this 
particular peril. Nothing indicates that 
injury has been done to the value of Amer- 
ican currency by strengthening the gold 
reserve behirid it. There has been no wild 
burst of inflation on account of it. Appar- 
ently, the countries which are shipping 
the gold here have not suffered materially. 
The big financial institutions of the lead- 
ing European nations are said to have 
actually added to their gold holdings in 
spite of the steady shipments to the United 
States. These nations are not making 
especially good use of their gold, and 
seemingly could get along with less of it 
than they possess. If we should return to 
them the gold in our possession, their 
currency is so inflated that they would not 
be able to resume specie payments. So 
it may be said that the gold movement 
has not as yet developed into a menace to 
financial soundness and stability any- 
where. 

Gold not circulating, or not represented 
in circulation by bank notes, is not earn- 
ing interest and is idle money. But this 
state of affairs promises to be only tem- 
porary so far as our locked-up surplus 
of gold is concerned. When the business 
outlook shall improve and men become 
eager once more to expand existing enter- 
prises or to start new ones, they will apply 
for credits on a large scale. Then the 
| banks, owing to this big gold supply, will 
| be more abundantly able to finance legiti- 
| mate undertakings. Wild-cat schemes 
' will scarcely find encouragement under 


| 


the Federal Reserve System. But there 
may begin within a year or two tremen- 
dous activity in both old and new lines 
that will need and will deserve the making 
of loans to an unprecedented amount. 
Our pot of gold will in that event prove a 
powerful back-stay to the initiative that 
creates prosperity. In brisk times no- 
body will object to having an enlarged 
and adequate volume of currency well 
sustained by the world’s best standard of 
value. 

If this country is to properly develop 
its vast, and as yet hardly touched, na- 
tural resources it will require not only the 
amount of gold it at present has in store, 
but also a mighty increment. The day 
will probably come when relatively our 
current gold reserve will appear small, for 
the business of the future will become 
more and more extensive, and the finan- 
cing must keep full pace with it, and that 
financing to be sound must be on a strictly 
gold basis. 

Production of gold, though greater than 
it was during the war, is still limited, and 
unless new and rich mines shall be dis- 
covered the world’s stock will not too 
rapidly increase. It is well, therefore, as 
an insurance factor, that the United 
States should have its due share of the 
yellow metal. There would be more 
danger in this nation’s having too little 
than in having too much gold. 


Answers to Inquiries 


M., Syracuse, N. Y.: Among foreign government 
bonds that are highly regarded and that are payable in 
U.S. gold coin are Switzerland 5s, due August 1, 1929, 
and quoted lately at a price to yield about 6.05 per cent.; 
Switzerland 8s, due July 1, 1940, and quoted to yield 
about 6.6 per cent.; Kingdom of Denmark 20-year 6s, 
recent quotation to yield about 649 per cent.; Province 
of Manitoba 6s, non-callable, due October 19, 1946, and 
quoted to yield about 5.7 per cent.; State of Rio Grande 
. Suol (Brazil) 8s, due October, 1946, and sold lately to 
yield about 8 per cent. 

N., Ricumonp, Va.: The New York Edison Company 
Ist lien and ref. mortgage 619s, due October, 1941, are 
attractive and safe. The company operates one of the 
most important electric and generating systems in the 
world. These bonds are secured by first mortgage bonds 
and other securities. They are not redeemable prior to 
October, 1936. Net earnings last year were four times 
the interest on outstanding bonded debt. Recent price 
to yield about 5.95 per cent. 

P., Newsurona, N. Y.: The General Electric Com- 
pany’s 5 per cent. debentures are due September, 1952. 
Interest is payable without deduction on account of 
normal Federal income tax. The company is one of the 
largest manufacturers of electric appliances in the world 
and the bonds may confidently be bought. Recent price 
to yield about 5.23 per cent. 

R., New Haven, Conn.: The American Sugar Re- 
fining Company's troubles are not likely to last long. 
The company is strong and has a long record of pros- 
perity. Its 6 per cent. bonds, due January, 1937, are a 
sound investment. Price to yield about 6.15 per cent. 

S., New Orieans, La.: The 6 per cent. convertible 
gold notes of the Central Argentine Railway, Ltd., due 
February, 1927, are inviting and probably safe. Princi- 
pal and interest are payable in United States gold coin 
The railway has been called the Pennsylvania Railroad 
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of South America, and it is allowed such rates as will 
provide net earnings of 6.8 per cent. on the capital in- 
vested. The notes were offered at a price to yield 8.2 
per cent. 

D., St. Louts, Mo.: The serial 6 per cent. bonds of the 
Mississippi County, Ark., Drainage District No. 17 
seem to rank well among issues of their class. Mississippi 
County is one of the richest agricultural sections and 
Drainage District No. 17 embraces more than one-third 
of Mississippi County, or 172,000 acres of fertile land. 
The bonds appear well secured, Price at any maturity 
to gield 614 per cent. 

. Barrie Creek, Micu.: Cosden & Co. has a fu- 
baaie is a dividend payer poor its stock is a good business 
man's investment. Kelly-Springfield common has 
stopped payi dividends and is now a eculation. 
Standard Oil of Indiana is a strong and relia »le organi- 
zation in the S, O. group and its stock is a reasonably 
1 purchase. 

Mosixe, Ata.: Pennsylvania Railroad stock and 
3. & Brill Co. stock being dividend payers, are probably 
good to hold, for the time being. The bonds of the Mon- 
tana Power Co., Dubuque s Anaconda Pacific Railroad 
Co, and American Tel. & ' Co. seem perfectly secure. 
Among bonds that a woman ‘could safely vid are Union 
Pacific 1st os Atchison Railroad gen. 4s, U. S. — 
Ist & ref. New York Central deb. 6s, Louisville 
Nashville 7s, "al U.S. Steel 5s. 

B., New Aruens, Iut.: There is not much speculation 
now left in Liberty bonds. Victory notes have already 
gone above par. They are soon to be refunded or re- 
deemed. If you wish to buy U.S. bonds, buy the lowest 
pee ones. They will all eventually reach par, and 
1aving got there they are not likely to react. You can 
get a higher yield by purchasing the issues of private 
r a ations. 

Los ANGELES, Cau.: The credit of the Kingdom 
of ae is high. The 31 6 per cent. loan, due 1964, is 
certainly not less than reasonably safe. Norway 8s are 
among the best foreign issues in the market. | 

P., Ursana, Onto: The Seaboard Air Line adj. 5s 
are not now making returns to holders. The interest, 
however, is cumulative and if the improved prospects of 
the railroad continue it would seem as if payments must 
be resumed within a reasonable time. The bonds have 
been quoted lately at about 15, which would make them 
an inviting long pull speculation. | 

A., Dayton, Onto: I think it would be safe for you 
to invest $800, half in Miller real estate bonds, and half | 
in Standard Gas & Electric Co. preferred stock, paying 
8 per cent. | 

M., Cutcaao, Iuu.: It would be a very good business 
man’s investment to put $500 into White Motors stock. 
[he company has weathered the depression in very good 
shape, and has fair prospects. 

S., Portuanp, Ore.: Northern Pacific stock is good 
to hold. The company’s financial position has lately 
been strengthened, as is proved by the fact that the stoc 
is quoted a little higher than your purchase price. Allis 
Chalmers common is selling some points lower than what 
you paid for it, but you are getting an excellent return on 
market price and the stock has late ‘ly shown signs of 
advancing. Ray Copper offers you a modest profit and 
1 would be tempted to take it, although when the copper 
market improves Ray should sell higher. It does not 
seem advisable to take a heavy loss on St. Paul pfd. 
Certain brokers are advising its purchase. The com- 
pany’s near-by financial requirements have been ar- 
ranged for and some day the stock should reach a higher 
level. Gen. Motors common is a speculation now, but 
it is a fair one. You might hold on to what you have, 
but I would not advise purchase of additional shares at 
present. Shell T. T. is a poor dividend payer, and if you | 
sold now you would lose a lot of money. Better hold a 
while to see if you cannot get a better figure. I cannot 
foresee prices, being no prophet, and I don’t care to give 
you a mere guess. The following stocks are good busi- | 
ness men’s purchases: Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, | 
Atchison, Beth. Steel 8 per cent. pfd., U. S. Rubber 8 
per cent. pfd., Allis Chalmers common and pfd., Ameri- 





~ 


can Woolen common, California Petroleum pfd., West- 
my E. & M. common, and Studebaker common. 

. Mertven, Conn.: The Beneficial Loan Society is 
in a7 repute and is now paying dividends of 7 per cen 
on stock. Its bonds should, therefore, be quite safe. 

C., Minneapours, Minn.: Loose-Wiles common is 
not paying dividends and the second pfd. has only lately 
caught up with arrears. Better than the common would 
be Allis Chalmers common, paying $4, and better than 
the 2d pfd. would be Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd., 
Allis Chalmers 7 per cent. pfd., or U. S. Rubber 8 per 
cent. pfd. 

B., Ferpinanp, Inp.: The Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion is said to be earning dividends on its common stock 
at present. What will happen in the future nobody can 
foresee. Instead of putting more money into Bethlehem 
Steel B it would be better to get Bethlehem Steel A, 
which usually sells for less than B and has the voting 
power, which B has not. Better than either, however, 
would be Bethlehem 8 per cent. pfd. This is the com- 
pany’s Ist pfd. issue. ft comes ahead of the old 7 per 
cent. pfd. and it is one of the most desirable stocks in 
the market For stocks making good returns and 
likely to maintain their dividends, and that also have 
spec ulative gn see list in answer to 3., 
Portland, Northern Pacific is just now in a strong 
financial A... and it seems likely that it will con- 
tinue its present rate of dividend. Great Northern pfd. 
dividend is less secure, but with improved business con- 
ditions the outlook would be brighter. Reports indicate 
that American Steel Foundries dividend of $3 is fairly 

secure. 

F., Mr. CLemons, Micu.: The 7 per cent. pfd. stock 
of the Northern States Power Co. has been paying divi- 
dends since 1909, and has become more desirable since the 
company lately resumed dividends on common. Detroit 
Edison stock is also highly regarded and meritorious. It 
is paying 8 per cent. You might divide your investment 
ue y among these two issues. 

Evansvitte, Inp.: The J. I. Case Plow Works 
stow RC is not attractive, as the dividend on preferred has 
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Double Your Income 
Get 8%, with safety assured 


Do you know what happens when you 
deposit money in your savings bank? Sim- 
ply this; your money is in turn invested 
by the bank at a higher rate of interest than the 
bank pays you. By investing direct in securities such 
as a bank holds, you not only get the safety of money 
in the bank, but you double your interest income, be- 
cause you are pocketing the commission that your bank 
ordinarily earns. By investing in Miller Bonds, your 
money will earn a full 87 instead of 3!2or4 (in the bank. 
You will find Miller Bonds a thoroughly safe investment, because they are backed by first mort- 
gage security, and are issued only on income earning, non-speculative, fireproof properties in 

osperous localities. An ample Sinking Fund provides that all payments will be made regularly. 
There are people in your locality who are already investing in Miller Bonds. Ask us to put you 
in touch with them. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| $100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds ee ee ee ee 


i G. L. MILLER & COMPANY 
Te Yield 8° 102 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. ! 
. i 
J Investments”; “‘What People Say About Miller Bonds 


f Gentlemen 
Interest payable twice yearly and “Every Man His Own Savings Bank.” Please sub- i 
mit your recommendations covering an investment of 


without obligating me in any way 
ie 
G.L.MIcLeERs GC. |; : 
—J tha 1 


102 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA, Address in 


‘‘First—The Investor’s Welfare’’ 


Please send me copies of ‘Selecting Your 


City and State 
Dicstentpat: axancnaniaiimaanniaadahieen wpan all 














Free to 
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siipiaas inal tee | et, ww HERD pore troy and ae cee eee 
now in its third print- 
ing and full of help- arsuererntentFrenbsGotch 
ful and_ instructive orig s © srl touch you Scien 
Saaedty information for the ora aes Sicheeer™seate 
See investor, sent free on tite dite 











request for D-23. 


Sexsmith & Co. 


W S S Stamps for sale at post 

Investment Securities e 7 © offices, banks and a 

\ 107 Liberty Street, New York V4 multitude of other places. W. S. S. 
hones Rector 3804-5-6-7 


Railway Mail Clerks | ANTED ! 
Get 


U.S. RAILWAY 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 




































Steady work Pe. 
No Layoffs Ps Franklin \nstitute, Dept. 8-254, Rochester, MW. Y. 
- p Z Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) sample Railway Mail Clerk 
Paid Vacations Pg Fxamination questions; (2) sche showing places of all coming 
U, S. Government examinations; (3) list of many Government jobs now 


Common Education Sufficient. ie” dima. ions 
Send Coupon today—SURE 7” Address 








been passed. Of course nothing is paid on common. lation. As a corrective to your speculative bent, vou 
The Edmonds Oil & Refining Corporation has been might buy some of the first mortgage real estate bonds 
paying dividends, but the stock is more of a spec ‘ulation advertised in Lesire’s. These do not fluctuate in val 
than an investment. The Lawrence Petroleum Company _ they are well secured and the y make a fine yield. 
reported a deficit for the year ending April 27, 1920. F., Sprincrrerp, Mass.: France has been in a per- 
I have no later advices. There are many better stocks turbed state and a bad mood. But she shows signs of 
on the market than those you inquire about. toning down. Her economic condition prevented the 
R., Akron, Onto: The economic conditions in Europe advance in her securities which other foreign bonds en 
are so bad that Austrian, Polish and German currencies joyed. Her financial state, however, is improving. She 
and bonds constitute a good deal of a gamble, rather than is cutting down her debt to the Bank of France. In your 
a desirable speculation. It would be prudent to exchange _ particular financial position it would be safer to close out 
German marks for German bonds, because the marks the French bonds, if you can do so without serious loss. 
have a dark outlook and the bonds a better chance of — This is the counsel of precaution and perhaps it will prove 
appreciating. There are financiers, however, who advise in the future to have been needless. Danish, Swiss and 
leaving all these speculations alone, predicting that those Belgian bonds are more desirable, but it is not likely that 
getting into them will lose their money. the increase in value of these bonds will be so great this 
D., Dover, N. After your unprofit: able experience year as in the past. 
ine heap oil and mining stocks and your belated discovery ‘., InpiaNapouts, Inp.; Delaware & Hudson stock 
that it is not so easy to “get rich quick,” you will doubt- _ is among the best railroad issues and is an excellent pur 
less want to put your money, hereafter, into more sub- chase at present price, the dividend, apparently, being 
stantial issues. You need to substitute thrift for specu- secure. 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 





Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps Jp-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Sante Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid $] 


on receipt of price 











A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data: 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle: 


Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
sports, Souvenirs; Currency; C.A 

Information; Matanzas; 
Post Office; Antilla; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs: 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 


days. Pocket size, tiexible binding, 75 


cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


postpaid on receipt of price 
627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


T ransportation; 
Manzanillo; 


Santiago; 























MARTIN 


W. D.z 


WRIGHT 
Heser J. Grant 

President of the Zion Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Salt Lake City, Wash. 
Utah, which has depositors an active 
located in every country of American 
the globe. Beside being a 
prominent financier, Mr. 
Grant ishe head of the Mor- 
mon Church organization. 





VINCENT 

President of the Old Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, 
Mr. 
member of the 
Banke rs 
ciation and is prominently 
identified with movements 
for the deve lopment of the 
Great Pacific Northwest. 


UNDERWOOD 


GeorGE M. ReyNnowips 


Of Chicago, head of the 
Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank and 
the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, which have acquired 
the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank and Fort Dearborn 
Trust and Savings Bank 


Vincent is 


Asso- 











E., Syracuse, N. Y The big advance in Gulf States 
Steel was not based purely on the merits of the stock. It 
was engineered by a skillful pool and the extreme rise 
could have been foreseen only by pool members. Many 
experienced outsiders who received a tip on the stock in 
good season were too skeptical to plunge on it. 

R., Pamapecpaia, Pa: The prior lien bondholders 
of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R.R. Co. formed a 
protective committee in 1914, and 75 per cent. of the 
bonds were deposited with this committee. The time 
tor the deposit of the bonds was limited to November 30, 
1914. Since that date no deposits have been received 
except on terms imposed by the committee. It would 
have been well for you to deposit your bonds with the 
committee, which apparently you did not. This com 
mittee, doubtless, can give you the information you re- 
quire Anyhow you should get in touch with it and find 
out your present status as a bondholder 

S., Brookiyn, N My records indicate that the 
Carlisle Tire Corporation has not so far paid dividends 
The surplus is reported as very small. The stock, there 
fore, is merely a spec ulation. 

New York, January 28, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Dunham & Co., 48 Exchange Place, New York 
issued an “Investment Digest” which contains interest 
ing articles on the outlook for securities in general, while 
it lays special stress on the oil and foreign situations 
For those who would understand the present condition 
of the market and deduce its future course, this Digest 
should prove exceedingly useful. To obtain it send to 
Dunham & Co. for copy 157-D.D 

Interest rates are declining and 8 per cent. investment 
opportunities will become rare Owing to the 
rapid growth of Miami, Fla., there is a strong demand 
there for capital, and builders willingly pay 8 per cent. 
for loans. The G Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., 
Miami Bank & Trust Bldg., Miami, Fla., therefore is in a 
position to distribute first mortgages and first mortgages 
bonds yielding 8 per cent. The security is of high grade. 
For full particulars write to the company for its deserip- 


have 


soon 


tive circular of offerings D-2 and its booklet “Miami 
Mortgage Investments.” 

Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York, will send copies of their “Investment 
Survey”’ to all investors and traders who will ask to have 
their names put on the firm’s mailing list. The Survey 
is a valuable financial publication. To obtain it write 
to Scott & Stump for No. 76. Also send for Booklet 
S-6 on their 20-payment income-building plan 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, deals 
in puts and calls and will send to any applicant his booklet 
L which explains the opportunities offered by the use of 
this method of dealing in stocks 

Financial circles have been enlivened of late by reports 
of possible mergers of steel companies. The market pos 
sibilities of the steel stocks mentioned in connection with 
these mergers are clearly brought out in a special review 
issued by Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New 

ork. Contrast is made in this review with market 
developments attending the for mation of the great United 
States Steel Corporation. Every wide-awake investor 
should obtain this publication. It may be had by writing 
to Clarkson & Co. for LW-87. 

Many buyers have found it to their advantage to avail 
themselves of the Liberty Plan of partial payments in 
stituted by the Russell Securities Corporation, 25 Broad 
way, New York City. Under this plan one may have 
12 to 24 months in which to pay for first-class securities 
from one share up. Any active stock or bond listed on 
any stock exchange and selling at over $5 can be bought 
under this plan. Ask the corporation to send you booklet 
B-88 explaining the whole matter 

Successful business men and investors sing the praises 
of the Bache Review, which has helped them so materially 
in understanding conditions and in making commit 


ments. Copies free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, 
New York 


Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and covering any amount of stock are 
dealt in by S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, 
and their descriptive circular L will be sent to anybody 
on request 


Summer Efficiency in Winter Weather 


(¢ oncluded from page 201) 


to thicken any lubricant and the high 
speed frequently necessary to “keep the 
engine going” when it is cold and unable 
to receive a proper mixture represents 
just the conditions when adequate lubri- 
cation is necessary. For this reason, it 
frequently happens that a so-called “cold 
engine” may suffer from burned out 
bearings due to lack of lubrication more 
easily than can one which has been thor- 
oughly warmed and to all bearing sur- 
faces of which an adequate supply of 
properly thinned lubricant is being ap- 
plied. 

A popular experiment of our high- 
school physics days was the formation of 
water on a lamp chimney soon after the 
wick was lighted. The heat suddenly 
applied to the cold chimney caused the 
moisture in the air to condense in the form 
of vapor. This frequently occurs in the 
modern engine cylinder with the result 
that we find water vapor or steam issuing 
from the exhaust pipe. This vapor may 


condense in the form of drops of water in 
the cylinders and eventually collect in the 
crank case. The greater the extremes of 
temperature between cylinder walls and 
the flame of combustion, the greater will 
be the amount of moisture collected from 
the air. This water formation may be- 
come so serious in cold weather as to 
dilute the crank case oil, although, of 
course, it is a well-known fact that water 
and oil will not mix. The water, however, 
will settle to the bottom of the crank case 
and may freeze around the strainer or in 
some of the pipes and result in a complete 
stoppage of the supply of oil to the neces- 
sary bearings. The obvious remedy is to 
drain the oil more frequently, to observe 
the oil pressure gauge and to stop the 
engine the moment that this ceases to 
register. The application of sufficient 
heat to the crank case will of course very 
quickly thaw the obstructing ice and per- 
mit of the proper circulation of the all- 
important oil, 
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Buck Up, Business! 
(Concluded from page 207) 


principal motion-picture house for certain 
days, then advertise to the countryside 
that the price of admittance would be 
one mail-order catalogue per person, with 
special prices for the newest and the 
greatest number of specimens brought in. 
Having thus, as they fondly believed, 
eliminated the most dangerous competi- 
tion from the field, they would collect all 
the pamphlets and burn them at a public 
bonfire amidst general rejoicing. As a 
confession of cowardice this was equalled 
only by its puerile self-deception. For 
this is its effect upon the mind of the 
shrewd inhabitants, as expressed to me by 
one of them: 

“I figger it this way: if they're so darn 
afraid of the mail-order prices that they 
have to burn ’em, I calculate that those 
prices must be pretty good medicine.” 
He paused to wink. “We always hold 
out one full set of them documents for 
the general use of the neighborhood.” 

In consideration of which I would ven- 
ture to suggest that if that Chamber of 
Commerce has not already adopted an | 
emblem, the ostrich would be singularly | 
appropriate. However, the Federal Board | 
of Trade has recently been looking into | 
the town’s incendiary activities, so they 
are probably a thing of the past. 

Contrast this with the attitude of 
merchant in a small Missouri city. 
Having learned with concern that the 
habit of mail-order buying was increasing 
in the locality and even seducing some of 
his old patrons, he made a little collection 
of catalogues. Did he burn them? Far} 
otherwise! He centered them in his show | 
window with a carefully worded placard | 
inviting his public to consult them before 
buying in his store, and offering to meet 
their prices on an equal basis. In lines | 
where he could not do this, he announced, 
he would be the first to advise his patrons 
to buy by mail. Economy first!) What 
little he has lost to this long-distance 
competition he has more than gained from 
his local competitors, who at first thought 
that he was going to ruin them all, but 
himself first. 

The buyers’ strike was justifiable. It 
was inevitable. It was the logical meas- | 
ure of self-protection, even of self-preser- 
vation, on the part of the consuming 
public. But the logic of the situation 
has passed. The status’ has changed. 
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"Make Your Marriage 


A Success 


Marriage always means misery to the unfit Ask yourself—before 
you propose to some pure, innocent girl, whether you are fit to be the 
husband and the father of her children—and whether your offspring 





















will be healthy youngsters—a joy and blessing to you both—or sickly 
defective little ones—a constant reproach to you as lomg as you live 
What you are your children are bound to be and our weaknesses 
will be increased as you pass them along to your chi ldr en who may 
live to curse you for their inheritance of woe his is the inflexible 
law of Heredi You cannot avoid it. You dare not overlook it 






THINK now before it is too late and resolve to 


Fit Yourself for Matrimony 


You are not fit if you are weak, sickly and under-develope 
dare not marry and ruin some trusting girl's life 
Bad Habits or Excesses have sapped your vitalit 
apology for areal man. Don't think you can 
and drugs Such unnatural materials can ne 
your weaknesses and will surely harm you rh 
be restored is through Nature's basic laws She 
you will sit at her feet and learn her ways 


My Methods Restore Men 



































My entire life has been dedicated t stu # Nature's Laws I 
have applied her wonderfully effective pn BM t ny Own persor 
and have gained the world’s award as the most perfect specimen of 
physical and health attainment These are the same marvelou 
restorative, uplitting elements that I want to apply in your case and 






and Parenthood I want 






fit you for the Responsibilities of Marriage 
to help you—I can help you with 


STRONGFORTISM 


The Modern Science of Health Promotion 









Strongfortism— Nature's I irst Asaist a has lifted thousands 
of weak, ailing, discouraged men e bog of despair and placed 
them on the Straight Road to He teh, “Happin “338 and Pros t 
Strongfortism has restored the mar thood the 1wought lost forever 
and has given them renewed confidence, vitalit success and fitted 
them for the joys of life It can do the same for you irrespective of 
your age—occupation or surroundings 




















Send for 
Free Cut out and Mail this Coupon 
gy Se FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
The ne Mr. Lionel Strongfort Se 660, Newark, N. J 


Please send me ‘Promotion and Con- 
servation of Health, gp iboats s and Mental 
Energy”’ for postage on which I enclose a 10c piece 
(one dime I have marked (X) before the subject 
in which I am interested 






perience and 
research of a 
lifetime are 
contained 
in my won- 





































derfully in- . Colds Increased Height __ Youthful Errors 
structive . -Catarrh Pimples Vital Losses 
book , ye Asthma Blackheads Impotency 
Conserve: Hay Fever Insomnia Falling Hair 
STRONGFORT tion of Obesity Short Wind Weak Eyes 
The Perf M Health, Headache Flat Feet Gastritis 
e Perfect Man Strength Thinness Stomach Heart Weakness 
and Mental Rupture Disorders Poor Circulation 
Energy.’ It will tell you frankly how you can make Lumbago Constipation Skin Disorders 
yourself over into a vigorous specime n of viti al man- Neusitis Bil D d 
hood. It will teach you | to fit yourself to be eurnty - billousness espondency 
a Father and be a credi sur wife and family. Neuralgia Torpid Liver Round Shoulders 
Just mark the st ts on the free consultation Fiat Chest Indigestion Lung Troubles 
coupon on whic h you want special confidential in- Deformity Nervousness Stoop Shoulders 
formation and send to me with a ten It's at Describe ‘oor Memory Muscular 
piece ne dime to help pay postage, etc tsa . 
man builder ind a life-saver. Send for my free Female Disorders Rheumatism Development 







book RIGHT NOW—TODA\ .-Suecessful Marriage .. Manhood Restored. _Great Strength 


LIONEL STRONGFORT |< 1 aoa 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 660 Founded 1895 Newark, New Jersey 


















diser’s opportunity; 


of trade. ‘To-day is 


Day before yesterday 


nobody’s opportunity, 


was the merchan- 
if he misused it he 


the dismal slump | 
the consumer's op- 





ia 


portunity, if he has the judgment to} 
improve it. Reluctance to spend money 
for things which one needs more than he | 
needs the money itself is not thrift. It is | 
stupidity. Give the merchant who stands 
ready to serve you with genuine values a 
chance to make good. If he cannot 
satisfy you that his goods are well worth 
what he asks, look ‘eine. Do not 
buy except for values. There are plenty 
of them in the market. 

Get out and look for 
around. 

(This is the last of the “Buck Up, Busi- 
ness!”’ series. Other articles by Mr. Adams 
will follow in the near future). 


has paid the price since. Yesterday w a 
| 


them. Shop 














Happy and contented passengers are found on the Steamer Lines of the 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS 
The ports of Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, and Jacksonville aré 
served by this popular Line. Tickets include meals and be rths. For full information address 
General Agents at ports or General Office, Baltimore 
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Your HOME 


= and Farnings 







25 Cal reg a 
tion blue steel 


Regular Pric#22: ‘$ é 


OUR PRICE 
While they last 
Keep one of these 


; our home 


thieves and hold-up men. It’sa terrible fright to wake 
up in the night—hear noises down stairs or in the next 
room—and realize your neglect has left you wholly 
UNPROTECTED 

Buy one of these revolvers 
protected Handsome blu 
ish. HAS DOL BLE SAFETY and is practically 
“fool proof’’ against accidents Pertect grip, 

irate aim. Rifled barrel, hard rubbered checkered 

gris 8, aa lever Holds 7 cartridges Small, com 
pact s flat and will not bulge out pocket 
the seandaad Auto Cartridges. 


safety brand new Automatics in 


and be always fully 
steel gunmetal fin 


Order toda Just send your name 


Our special price only 
No. 4176. 30 cal. genuine imported LUGER. Don't 
be misled by a gun that looks like a LUGER automati 

We are selling this wonderful world famed gun at such 
ridiculously low prices because of our ability topurchase 
in quantities. The LUGER shoots 9 shots. Has auto 
matic magazine ejector It is the latest model with 
safety attachment. Regular value up to 
$90.00. Our special price, while they 
last, only. 


GUARANTEED BRAND NEW GOODS 

Don't wait Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 
after examination or money back. Order this bar 
gain today Write clearly your name, address and 
the Number of the Automatic you want to order 
SEND NO CASH. We by return mail. Pay 
Postman, on arrival, our price, plus postage Send 
for free catalogue. 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO., 


34 West 28th Street, 


ship 


and be fully protected against burglars: 


Shoots 


SEND NO MONEY 


and address 


and say which automatic you want 

No. 176 is 25 calibre, 7 shot, as illus- $@.75 
trated Regular price $22.50. Our 

price . 

No. 576 is larger size, 32 calibre, mil- 

itary model Automatic, 10 shot, extra  $ .00 
magazine FREE = gaan gent $25. ot 


28% 


New York City 































Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation 
all without expense um you. 


you 


If you have an earne st desire to ma ‘ ne extra 
I ney et us tell you what others are d 

ubscription representatives for ‘Leslie's 
Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. 


ss Desk 1, Agency Department, Leslie-Judge 
Company, 627 West New York € 





43d Street, 











Sure Rupture 


Comfort 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery tha’ 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on — 4 No obnoxious s; 

or pad: 












MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks? Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions, Binds and 
draws the broken Sage together as you would 






a broken limb. salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected 
U. S. patents, 
mailed free. 





b 
italog and measure blanks 

d name and address today. 
Co., 404C State $t., Marshall, Mich. 





























The Safety Valve (Continued from page 196) 


But she knew exactly where she was 
going. Over south of Westbury and 
much nearer the city was the wide border 


| of swamp and salt marsh which rimmed 





| extremely 





Jamaica Bay. After you reach the edge 
of solid land there is fully a mile of mud 
and quicksand before the actual water of 
the bay is visible except in a multitude 
of tiny streams, brimful at flood tide 
and at the ebb so much smaller than rivu- 
lets, that they are not even rivulettas, 
but worthy only of some such extreme 
diminutive as rivulettinas. These reach 
back into the marsh in branch and branch 
from branch, like veins of a maple leaf, 
and render progress over such country 
dangerous. ‘Here at least,’ 
Durand had once said to Lucile, “they did 
not build the ocean very close to the 
shore.” 

That had been during a picnic the pre- 
vious summer. Lucile had picked an ex- 
tremely perilous and incredibly circuitous 
road across the marsh to a single bit of 
higher and solid land, hardly more than 
an acre, set almost in the middle of it. 
Here, oddly enough, was a spring of fresh 
water and a clump of scrub oak. It was 
a place with which the Indians had been 
familiar when there were Indians on 
Long Island. But Lucile and Durand 
had discovered it anew and organized a 
beefsteak party one afternoon, this be- 
ing the prevailing and most up-to-date 
type of picnic, the only difference between 
it and the ancient variety being that they 
took along a huge gridiron and an equally 
huge steak, garnished it with bacon and 
sweet potatoes and crisp onions and 
broiled it over an open wood fire. 

Lucile had visited this remote spot once 
since that event and observed that there 
were no evidences of any one else having 
been there. So, the evening before, while 


eating her lunch at Newark, she had de- 


cided that this was the place to leave the 
| automobile. 


| obliterated 


So, now from Jericho she turned over 
to the Merrick Road just below Spring- 
field, made another turn on to an almost 
trail through a clump of 
woods that brought her out upon the 
winding and perilous way through the 
swamp. At one point she had to stop 
and restore to place the half rotted planks 
of a culvert. But she was repaid for this 
trouble by the reflection that this gave 
full assurance that no one had been near 
the place for a long time. She drove the 


| automobile on to the higher ground of 


the island (if you can apply the term 


rounded not by water but by swamp) 
nosed it into a clump of sumac, restored 
the original license plates, put up the cur- 
tains, donned her raincoat and started 
back on foot. She stopped long enough 
to sink the stolen license plates in the 
mud and ooze at the bottom of one of the 
rivulettinas and then went on to Spring- 
field where she caught a train to Rock- 
ville Center. Here she got a cab and 
astonished the driver by telling him to 
take her over to Westbury. He was a 
Long Island cabby who had driven 100,- 
000 miles and never gotten outside his 
native village. 

“It’s a long way, 
hesitating. 

“Oh, about six miles,” said Lucile. 

“Do you know the way?” 

She gave him the needed directions, 

“Tl have to charge you $2,” he said. 

“Tl give you $3 if you hurry,” she 
replied. 

This was gas and oil to his mild spirit 
and he made such good time that when 
they turned into the Gresham driveway, 
Lucile noted that she had over an hour 
to dress for dinner. 

She paid the cabby and ran lightly up 
the steps. She felt as if she were return- 


he asked, 


isn’t it 


ing home from some incredible journey 
into another part of the universe. All the 
conditions of life were completely _re- 


versed. She was Alice back from a trip 
through an utterly mad _ looking-glass 
land. Here all things were arranged, 


predestined to an established order. Her 
maid would even select her dinner gown 
if she didn’t care to bother about it. 
This was society, the ultimate of group 
submission. In the environment from 
which she had just come she had to make 
a definite choice at every turn. There 
was no oneeven tooffer asuggestion. That 
was anarchy, the reward of rebellion. , 
“Wish I could tell Ranny_about it,” she 
thought. ‘Perhaps some day I can.” 
The butler opened the door, just as a 
well-oiled, perfectly predestined butler 


should, exactly as she reached the top 
step. 

“Good evening, Craddock,” she said, 
casually. 

“Good evening, Miss,” he replied, 
Calvinism in every syllable. 

“Father home vet?’ She was idly 


looking over a pile of letters in a tray on 
little Gothic stand near the entrance 
to the reception-room. 
“No, Miss, the gentleman who called 
vou last evening called again.” 
(To be continued ) 


Smiling Windows 


“island” to a body of land entirely sur- 
| By 
For the windows of my house I chose 


The draperies with care; 

Of rose and other cheery tints, 

A little white, with silver glints, 
Elusive, here and there. 


|| For, knowing that ‘twas dingy, gray, 
My house, to outward view, 

I thought, with colors gay and bright, 

To make the windows smile at night, 
The lamplight shining through. 


TAYLOR SHAW 


I thought to make my windows seem 
To smile in friendly wise, 

To send adown the dusty road 

Some of the cheer that here abode, 
For weary stranger eyes 


And when the sun sank low, 
Like gold that fairies spin, 
Came streaming through the hangings there, 
To turn my humble home all fair 
And glorious within, 


its rays, 





























The Disabiliteers 


OES pain pay’ Do you know that capitalizing injuries 
is a Well-organized business in this country? Won't it 
surprise you to learn that there are numerous persons of both 
sexes who make a livelihood by getting themselves hurt in 
various ways and then cashing in through fake damage suits? 
Can you imagine a stranger occupation than that of deliber- 
ately undergoing suffering in order to extort money for conse 
quent disabilities / 


Leslie’s Weekly for February 18 starts a series of highly in- 
teresting articles revealing the inside facts of this amazing 
‘‘protession.”’ It is entitled “The Desabzleteers”’ and is written 
by Theodore Waters, well-known author and investigator, who 
recently contributed to Leslie’s ““The Modern Mendicant’’ 
series, exposing the present-day frauds of beggary. 


Leshe’s for February 18 is full of other notable features. For 
instance, there 1s an appealing love story—*“4A Queck Read- 


justment’’ by James Hopper. 


Then there is another thrilling installment of Seammon Lock- 
wood’s serial, “The Safety Valve.” 


In “The Wings of Peace,” the up-to-the-minute situation in 
aviation 1s absorbingly discussed by Howard Mingos. 


There are other corking illustrated features besides—the kind 
you like to read; plenty of pictures—the kind you like to see; 
and a beautiful cover in full colors. 


Remember, you can buy Leslie’s Weekly trom your newsdealer 
for 10 cents a copy, or have it delivered weekly at your home 
as a subseriber for Five Dollars a year. 


Join the rapidly growing army of Leslie’s Weekly readers 


NOW. 











































For CLEANING and POLISHIN! 
Furniture 
Yachts 
Automobiles 
White Enamel 
Mirrors 
Steel Furniture 

Rub well with soft cloth uatil dry 

MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS Co., In 

27 THAMES STREET 
NEW Y@RK, N ¥ 

CONTENTS 6 OUNCES 


SHAKE WELL wHite UsiN 
MACE IN Us aA 


| 






ISCOVERED and perfected ina period 
of many years of practical use by a 
sea captain who served in the U. S. Navy 
and later on palatial private yachts, 
equipped with the finest and most elabor- 
ate of fittings. 

It was his need for something that would 


clean, polish with a permanent, damp-proof 


glow that brought 4fterglow Satin Finish 
Polish into life. 

He produced the polish that lasts in spite 
of the ever-present dampness of sea air. 
It was the one thing for his task, since it re- 
moved finger marks from the white wood- 
work, brightened up the brass fittings, 
polished the mahogany panellings and 
furniture. 

It did all this and did it well. 

Afterglow Satin Finish Polish has suspended 








Something New 


| iberalow 


SATIN FINISH 


POLISH 





in its composition a number of qualities 
all perfectly balanced, each performing a 
certain function. 

It cleans, “feeds” and preserves any paint- 
ed surface. 

It puts new life into the finest furniture or 
cabinetwork, bringing out the beauty of 
the grain, leaving a glowing, lasting finish. 
Absolutely harmless, 4fterglow Satin Finish 
Polish removes ink, dirt, finger marks, as 
wellas the blue streaks caused by dampness. 


It cleans and polishes white woodwork, 
pianos, victrolas—all fine woodwork; por- 
celain, brass or nickel, mirrors, windows, 
windshields. 

Afterglow leaves a finish that is lasting and 
permanent. 

Try it and you will use no other. 


AT YOUR DEALER 
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Prices 


25c 
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